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THE CROSS OF CHRYSOLITE. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 

* Anp where shall Senal lave her bleeding feet? 

And where shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet? 

And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The heart that leaped to hear its heavenly voice? 

Tribes of the wandering foot and w cary breast, 

How shall ye flee away rand be at rest? 

The wild dove hath her rest, the fox his cav e. 

Mankind their country—Israel but the grave! 
ice. 


In the summer of the year of our Lord 1190, 
a minstrel was walking down a main street of 
London in the direction of Westminster Abbey. 
His mantle of dark cloth, was cut with some 


preterfSion to taste, and hung with a jaunty air. ; 
From his right shoulder was suspended a small ; 
rebeck; and his firm step showed him not uncon- } 


scious of possessing a handsome figure. 


Close behind him followed a party of flat-cap- 


ped apprentices, jesting with every passenger who ; 


came within reach of their voices. 


-“What ho! Sir Minstrel! wend you to the | 


crowning of our brave King Richard?” 
+) Glancing behind him and showing a handsome 


face and a dark eye, the party addressed replied ° 
‘ flower-gir!s and tymbesteres, wreathing their gay 


affirmatively. 
»“Your equipage is scare so full as a jongleur’s 
ought to be,” said another of the apprentices. 
*No,”’ quoth the minstrel, ‘it lacketh an ape. 
Come nearer and I will lead thee.” 
«“Aha! 
laughed his companions. 


taste with my knife,” muttered Simon sulkily. 


An thy knife be no sharper than thy wit it 3 
will do me little scathe,”? said the minstrel fear- { 
> proud head ever and anon to the thronging people, 
At this Simon stepped forward, but his fellows ‘ 


lessly. 


prevented him, crying, ‘‘ peace! can’st thou not 
endure a jest and thou the provoker—ah, father 


wife or niece, or whatever else she may be?” 
' This was addressed to an aged Jew who was 
_ following the party, leaning on the arm of a 
~ béautifal girl. 
Ver V.—16 


> gleaming dag 


> swered. 


‘ bearing 
*“If he be so unmannerly I will give him a" 


As the apprentice spoke, she ' 


No. 6. 


§ shrunk back and drew her wimple more closely 
‘ about her face. 


‘“<Come, mistress,” said Simon, as he Jaid his 


’ hand upon the hood, ‘‘give us another glimpse 


of that pretty face!” 

But he felt a grasp upon his collar, and was 
swung half way across the street by a strong 
arm, while the minstrel with flashing eye and 
ger, stood at the side of the He- 
brews. 

‘Clubs!’ shouted the flat caps, and pressed 


forward; but at the moment, the swell of trum 


pets and the clash of cymbals arose, and the 
royal procession was seen coming down the 
street. The young men hurried forward to pro- 
cure good places; and the minstrel turned to the 
Jewess, ‘‘thou art safe now, dear Salome.” 

*¢ A second time thanks to thee, Basil!’ she an- 
‘See, I have kept your gift sacredly,” 
and she drew from her bosom a small, but beau- 
tifully cut cross of chrysolite. 

‘You may go forward now unfearing,” said 
Basil, as we will call him for the future, to the 


‘ old man—and with a glance at Salome he went 


on his way. 
Then onward came the procession; musicians, 


dances and striking their timbrels. Then noble 


‘ knights, with glittering lances and dancing plumes. 
~ Then the churchmen in their robes of purple and 
gol 
Simon thou hast the worst of it!” 


; and the richly clad officers of the royal 
houseliold. And the lordliest port and noblest 
there was that of the lion hearted Richard 


himselt, clad in rich armor of blue steel, damas- 


‘ cened with gold, and mounted upon his superb 


grey destrier or battle charger; he looked well 
suited to his high position; and as he bent his 


they shouted with willing hearts and lusty throats, 
‘‘God save King Richard!” So on they swept 


> to the coronation at Westminster Abbey. He so 
Abraham, whither goest thou with thy dark-eyed } 


soon to be cursed by a portion of his people: he, 
so soon to battle with the mighty Saladeen; to 
moan beneath the Syrian fever; to bound the 
throbbings of his lion heart by the walls of an 
Austrian dungeon; to triumph once more; and 
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then to fall by a rebel arrow; and lay his clay 
beside that of his broken-hearted father. 

So is it. The palace for the monarch, the 
castle for the baron, the low hut for the poor 
man, but the grave for all! Oh! grave how dost 
thou open thine arms, thou who hast many in thy 
embraces, but few, very few who love thee— 
mighty art thou, yet equal unto all, oh! grave. 

As the ceremony went forward, it was dis- 
covered that some Jews were in the chapel, and » 
it was commanded to drive them forth. They : 
had made rich presents to the king; but notwith- $ 
standing, had been forbidden to show themselves ; 
at the coronation. 3 

§ 
3 





There is in a nation of Christians but a small 
handful of toleration. The Catholic hates the 
Protestant; the Protestant curses the Romanist, 
and both persecute the Jew. é 

‘* Drive them forth!” was the shout: ‘* out with ; 
the infidels!” and soon it became more fierce— ° 
‘¢hunt the vile sorcerers with hounds! Death to 
the sorcerers!” 

At the first shout, a stout shouldered minstrel, 
broke his way through the crowd, and reached ; 
the side of an old man and a girl—‘‘come,”’ he ' 
said, ‘‘come quickly, while there is yet time to 
save you,” and he pushed a pathway through the 
crowded church. 

‘¢Aha!” shouted a voice, ‘‘the Jewess hath 
bewitched the jongleur!”’ 

‘‘ Basil, they will murder you too! leave us! 
They surely will not injure an old man and a 
girl.” 

_ You do not know them, the cowardly hounds!” 
replied the youth—‘‘ come, come,” and all shrunk ? 
back from his determined eye. They reached the , 
door of the Abbey, and turning into one of the ; 
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; my fathers. 


corner of the apartment, and upon it lay a drawn 
Damascus sabre, the beautiful blue of which was 
like a summer heaven; and the jewels upon its 
hilt would have ransomed an emperor. 

The young Christian looked round in utter 
amazement at this, to him, unparalleled splendor, 
and as Salome marked this look, she said, 

‘*My father is the descendant of a long and 
proud line: and he is still honored among our 
people as a prince; the last Prince of Judah.” 

‘ You then,” said Basil, ‘are of royal birth. 
Oh, Salome! had you but been a Christian, 
though the poorest upon earth, you would now 
have been my wife.” 

‘* Basil,” she said proudly, ‘*I love you well; 
but not even for you would I desert the faith of 
If not now, at least we once were 
the people chosen of God!” 

‘Yes, I know,” Basil hastened to say, “there 
were once brave and noble knights among you, as 
Sir David, that slew the infidel giant: Sir Lane, 
Sir Jepthah and many others. 

Salome smiled somewhat sadly at her lover's 
knowledge. Few except churchmen had more, 
at that period. 

‘*But dost thou, indeed, love me well?” he 
asked. 

*‘IT would not so long have worn this next my 
heart otherwise,’”’ and as the Jewess spoke she 
again drew forth the chrysolite cross before men- 
tioned. ‘But,’? she continued, ‘‘I must see if 
my father need aught. Rest you for a little time 
until I return.” 

Basil Biron was the eldest son of the haughtiest 
baron in the realm. When a page of Prince John, 
at a quintain match, he had rescued Salome from 
the insults of the mob; and so deep an impression 


dark lanes of its neighborhood, walked rapidly ; had her fine eyes made upon him that he had 


forward till they reached the humble tenement of ° 
the Jew. 
‘Enter, young Christian!’’ said the old man, ’ 
“twice to-day have you done us good service.” 3 
The minstrel obeyed. Through a low, dark } 
passage they passed, and through two or three 
chill, empty rooms. At last a door was opened, 
and a soft, golden light streamed out upon them. 
And Basil Biron entering, beheld a scene of 
luxury more refined than he had ever seen be- } 
fore. Yet Basil was born a noble, and had been ; 
a page of the young Prince John. ; 
Upon the centre of the floor was spread one of 
those soft Persian carpets unknown, at that time, : 
in England even to royalty. From a tall, finely ; 
wrought candelabrum of bronze, a lamp shed its 
soft light over purple cushions of rich damask, } 
silver incense burners and trinkets of an 
A table of Grecian marble occupied one 


stones. 


given her his own crucifix. Since that time he 
had often seen her, and finally had pledged his 
love, and obtained confession of hers in return. 
He dare not be recognized as a visitor to the 
outcast Israelite, and hence his disguise as a 
minstrel. 

When the host returned, accompanied by his 
daughter, Basil was astonished at the dignity of 
his mien. His eastern robe of Syrian purple, 
edged with sable fur, hung about him in rich 
folds, and his long, white beard made Biron 
recall the pictures upon the Abbey windows. 

Again the old man thanked the Christian for 
his aid, and offered him refreshment. 

“Nay,” said Basil, ‘‘I need no food or drink; 
but if you, fair Salome, would but turn your 
cithern there and sing, I would hold. myself 
much your debtor.” 

‘The songs of our nation are but sad ones,’ 
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she said, ‘‘but such as my poor skill can furnish 
you shall hear,” 
was about to begin when her lover said, 

“I fear me that your song will indeed be sad, 
judging from your beginning; can you not make 
it gayer?” 


and playing a light prelude, she ~ 


“The outcast have no gaiety,” she said, and } 


broke at once into her song. 
SALOME’S SONG. 


Oh! ask not Judah’s hand to wreathe 
Her broken harp with flowers, 

*T were worse than mockery now to breathe 
One note of happier hours. 

‘ Oppressed, insulted, trodden down, 

How dark her fate appears! 

Her past, a dream of glory flown; 
Her present, chains and tears. 


Her land bencath the Moslem’s rod, 
Herself the Christian’s slave; 

She hath no refuge but her God, 
No hope but in the grave. 

Then ask not Judah’s hand to wreathe 
Her broken harp with flowers; 

’T were worse than mockery now to breathe 
One song of former hours! 


And now we must abruptly change our scene 
and introduce such others as belong to our short 
history. 





on aaa ~ 





Basil bowed low, and left the house of his 
fathers forever! When he reached London he 
found the streets filled with a turbulent multi- 
tude, running hither and thither and shouting, 
‘death to the Jews!” Here were the smoking 
ruins of a house, burned, perhaps, with its 
tenants in it; they were Jews—there lay a 
mangled corpse; the long beard told that it was 
a Jew’s, 

Basil flew to the house of Salome; they had fled 


: for refuge to York. Thither we will follow them; 


; example of the capitol. 


; power from his hands. 


Basil is in his own home; a castle, the ruins of ‘ 
which are still a landmark and a Mecca for the 


antiquary pilgrim. He stood in the centre of a 


large apartment, whose scanty furniture, and floor ; 


strewed with rushes, contrasted with the habita- 
tion of the despised Jew. 


Fronting him, in an old carved arm chair, sat ° 


PDRARAA 


a tall, stalwart figure, in whose stern lineaments ; 
¢ fingers at them within the walls; and without 


might be traced the features of Basil. 


“My son,” he said, ‘tell me that this rumor 5 


is untrue. 
outcasts!’ 

“TI may not lie to you, my father,” said Basil, 
“T love this Jewish maiden.” 

“Love her!’ nearly shouted the baron—“ the 
sorceress hath bewitched thee.” 

“Yes, with woman’s witchery. Beauty as that 
of the angels; and a pure mind richly stored. 
These are the sources of her glamour.” 

“It grieves me to hear you speak thus, Basil. 
This I fear me is as a punishment for heavy sin. 
But their nation shall smart for this sorcery—and 
thou, Basil, must never go near them more.” 


“Father, I have plighted my troth to her. I } 


will never forsake her.” 

“Plighted troth to a daughter of Mahound! 
Thou a Christian noble! Hark ye, swear to me 
this hour to abandon your leman henceforth and 
forever, or see my face no more. No prayers! no 
pleadings! swear, or begone.”’ 


? 


You do not mingle with these infidel ; 
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and so in a brief time end this legend of the days 


‘ of the ‘Lion Heart.” 


Soon as the news of the London massacre 
reached York the bigoted populace followed the 
The Jews, gathering 
fled to the 
He received them into 
the castle and promised protection. But when 
the savage multitude collected beneath its walls 
demanded their victims, he spoke of parley. 

He left the castle to go and address the mob; 
and during his absence the prince spoke to his 
people. 

‘‘My brethren, this man will yield us up to the 
fury of the fierce populace if we take not the 


together their wives and children, 


governor for protection. 


We are strong enough 
as to numbers. Let us close then the gates of 
the castle, and defend it to the death!” 

“Tt is well!” shouted the Israelites, and almost 
before the echoes of that shout were silent, the 
deed had been accomplished. 

But of what avail was it? They had neither 
provision to sustain a siege, nor arms to repel an 
attack. Soon, therefore, famine shook her gaunt 
the people plied their labors. Already the draw- 
bridge had fallen, and they were now undermi- 
ning the gate. 

“Children of Judah!” said the princee—‘‘in an 
Your sons and 
strong men will fall by the sword; 


There was no longer any hope. 


hour the foe will be among you. 
but for your 
wives and your daughters, what shall be their 
fate? Will ye leave them to the mercy of the 
Christian?” 

And a stern ‘‘we will not leave them,” 
through the hearers. 

‘Will ye call upon Jehovah for pardon and die 

with me?” 

‘¢We will die with thee!” was the deep re- 
sponse. 

The lips of the Israelites were closed ; and the 
set brows told how strong was their resolve. In 
that one moment of determining the bitterness of 
death passed over. 


passed 


Each father was to destroy his own family; and 
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the first lot fell upon the prince. Salome sprang : descended and clove his heart in twain. As he 


to his arms, and in that long embrace was agony ; 
such as human hearts may hear but once, ‘‘fare- 
well, Salome, farewell!” ‘ 

A slight breach had been made in the wall; : 
and the roar of the multitude increased. 

‘My child, my child,” said the old man, ‘‘ how 
shall I slay thee? Look from me, Salome: thine 
eyes and thy smile are those of Leali’s when you 
were young tegether in Palestine. Children of : 
Judah, I cannot slay my child! Let another ask 
strength from God and do it.” But none would | 
strike the flower of Israel. 

“*Cal! thou on the God of Abraham and of 
Jepthah, Rabbi,” called a voice from the crowd. | 
‘“‘T have called upon him and prayed to him,” 
moaned the father, ‘‘ but—Salome, my child, look < 
up to heaven! I am strong now!” But as she } 
held upward her beautiful face, a deathly pallor | 
stole over it; and the enthusiasm faded from the : 


large Judean eye; and the lip quivered and grew ; 
white; and the heart of the father softened as he j 
beheld it. 

‘Salome, my daughter, dost thou fear?” 

She fell back into his arms. 

‘“‘Father,” she murmured, ‘father, Jehovah 
hath saved thee this agony,”’ and the smile came ° 
to her lips: then she shuddered in his arms and } 
died. < 


eee 


The slaughter went on. Young and old: the 


wrinkled forehead of many winters, and the fresh }” 
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loveliness of youth, all fell together. The little 
girls blanched as the dagger flashed over them; } 
but the boys stood up for the blow and looked $ 
proudly into their father’s eyes. The set lips of ; 
the strong man grew more rigid in the ice of 3 
death; and the mother, with the nursing babe, ‘ 
pressed it more closely to her bosom, her only ? 
supplication, ‘‘let me die first!” ; 

At last the prince stood alone. Suddenly the 
tapestry nestled, and from behind it stepped Basil ° 
Biron. 

‘¢Christian,”’ said the old man, ‘how camest } 
thou here?” ; 

“Tt recks not how,” replied Basil, and he ‘ 
pointed at the form of Salome. ‘There was 
my life, my hope, my all!” 

‘¢ Thou lovest my daughter, then?” 

“Better than aught save heaven.” 

‘¢Then thou wilt not mock. Wilt thou do me ’ 
the last favor and strike me?” and he proffered ; 
the dagger. ; 

3 


ees 


‘* Thou are the father of that clay,” said Biron. } 
‘*T will not strike thee!” 

‘‘ Farewell then! Jehovah! lay not this sin to 
our charge!’’ Such were the last words of the 


3 
last Prince of Judah. As he spoke, the poinard } 


fell, the youth seized a fire-brand, dashed it amid 
the folds of the tapestry and sprang from the room. 


The voice of the frantic multitude increased; 


the doors cracked—they burst—but the shout of 
; triumph was for a moment hushed as Basil Biron 
sprang from the battlement and. was dashed to 
pieces in their midst. 


Then on they poured turongpebe and gallery. 


They reached the scene of slaughter and yelled 
in mad disappointment. 


‘Tis a fair face that, for a daughter of 


¢ Mahound,” said a fellow, touching the body of 
Salome with his foot, ‘‘ but she hath a chain of 
gold about her neck; she cannot need that where 
she has gone.” 


But as he tore open the dress and exposed the 


beautiful but marble bosom, he shuddered and 
drew back. There was the symbol of the faith 
he disgraced : upon the heart of the Jewess lay a 
Cross or Curysouits! 


JUNE. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue golden summer month is come, 
Farewell to rosy May! 

How sweet in moonlight nights in June 
To hear the fountains play. 

Beside the cooling stream the kine 
At mid-day faintly low, 

And far and near the dusty roads, 
Hot in the sunbeams glow. 


At morning you can hear the birds 
From out the fragrant wood, 

Breaking, with thousand gleesome notes, 
The night’s deep solitude ; 

While every breeze that dallies by, 
A flood of perfume brings 

From dewy grass and blowing flowers 
Upon its cooling wings. 


At eve the crescent moon appears 
Behind the wooded hill, 

And one by one the gentle stars 
Peep o’er the ancient mill; 

High up against the sybil sky 
The topmost leaf moves light, 

® And with mysterious voice the brook 

Sings thro’ the quiet night. 


The golden summer month is come— 
A thousand sweets are found— 
The woodbine blossoms on the porch, 
And roses bloom around. 
The winds, the birds, the leaves, the streams, 
All things rejoice in tune, 
Oh! there is nothing half so gay, 
As the golden month of June! 
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THE GITANA OF ZEA. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 





In the autumn of 1—-, the chateau De 
was splendidly illuminated, and a large bridal 


party had assembled in its halls, to witness the | 


marriage of Julian St. Aman, and Inez Corlear. 
Some of the most beautiful of Spain’s dark-eyed 
daughters, the selected bridesmaids of Inez, were 
arrayed in their snow-white dresses, having their 
long flowing ringlets adorned with wreaths of 
roses, interspersed with orange blosscms; while 
the bride could be distinguished from the rest 
of the fair group, by having her braided tresses 
simply crowned with a chaplet of the orange 
flower alone. Her dark eye languished, and 
seemed to suppress half its beaming intelligence, 
until the arrival of Julian would bid it shine out 
in all its resistless splendor. 

The hour was growing late. The soft notes of 
the lute, and melting tones of song, with which 
the young gallants beguiled the tedium of an 
hour’s suspense, were at length hushed. The 
fund of anecdotes and tales, which had been 
husbanded by the older guests, for occasions like 
the present, was entirely exhausted; and inquiries 
after the expected bridegroom became more fre- 
quent: still hour after hour sped by, and, as 
yet, he had not come. Nor could the numerous 
watchers, who had taken their stations on the 
balconies of the chateau, discover any indications 
of his approach; though their strained eyes were 
turned toward the direction from which he should 
make his appearance. About two hours after the 
appointed time, a courier was seen urging his 
courser in full speed toward the chateau, and the 
quick words, ‘to horse—horse,”’ uttered in almost 
breathless voice, threw everything into confusion 
in the court-yard below. 

The consternation and dismay of the party, 
and the anguish of the bride, may be more easily 
imagined than described, when it was told that 
the cavaleade in which the bridegroom was pro- 
ceeding had been attacked by a band of desperate 
Gitanos, who had wounded many of their knights, 
and borne off others to their mountain fastnesses, 
The news 
of this disaster caused so fearful a panic amongst 
the chevaliers that they forgot to take even a hasty 
farewell of the ladies, and in a few moments, 
bounding over the drawbridge, accompanied by 
the courier, they swept over the road ia a cloud 
of dust, toward the place where the cavalcade 
had been attacked. 

We will not attempt a description of that scene 
of anguish which presented itself after the cava- 
liers had departed in pursuit of the Gitanas, in the 

16% 


amongst whom was Julian St. Aman. 
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midst of which the bride was borne, insensible, to 
her couch, while the loyely Leonora sat watching, 
through her tears, the pale features of her sister. 

Long after midnight the guests retired from 
their watch-posts, with tears for the disconsolate 
Inez, and sighs for the safety of the ill-fated 
Julian, and those who had shared his fate. When 
Leonora saw that her sister had returned to con- 
sciousness, and sunk into a gentle slumber, she 
took her stand by the casement, and gazing out 
on the road until long after the moon had gone 
down, and star after star had departed, waited 
the return of some one of the cavalicrs who might 
bring back information respecting the suecess of 
the pursuit; but disappointed in her expectations, 
and outworn with watching, she at length threw 
herself on the couch beside her sister, and Jay in 
a state of stupor until long after sunrise. 

The day wore wearily on, and it was not until 
long after sunset that the travel-worn cavaliers, 
who had gone forth the evening before, had re- 
turned, and with them those of the bridal caval- 
cade who had made their escape from the hands 
of the marauding party; the spirits of all broken 
from a vain and wearisome pursuit, and their 
horses jaded from the fatigues they had under- 
gone. They reported that three or four of those 
missing had been wounded, and borne off with 
the others they knew not whither. 

Months had elapsed, and yet no tidings reached 
the chateau concerning the long lost Julian anc his 
unfortunate companions. The rose that graced 
the cheek of the beautiful Inez was fast fading, 
and the wild glow of her dark glancing eye had 
lost somewhat of the fire that flashed from beneath 
her long pencilled lashes. At length it was pro- 
posed that she, with her sister, should pay a visit 
to an aunt of theirs, who then resided on the 
Island of Zea, one of the gems of the Egean, to 
which they readily assented, as the chain which 
had lost one 





bound Inez to the chateau De 
of its brightest links. 

In the summer of 1—- a barque was preparing 
to leave the port, destined for Constantinople; 
and in that it was determined that they should 
proceed up the Mediterranean; for amongst othe 
stopping-places, it was to stay a short time at Zea 
The next week saw them on their voyage. As 
nothing material transpired, we will pass over a 
few weeks, and leave them with their aunt in a 
small, yet elegant cottage, half hid with clustering 
vines, and within a short distance of the town of 





A few months after the arrival of the sisters, a 


small cave or grot among the hilis, not far-from 


their cottage, became the temporary residence of 
a wandering Gitana. She appeared to be a young 


woman of about twenty-two or three years of age, 
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though the life she led, and perhaps some troubles, 
the sources of which we cannot easily conjecture, 
had planted a few premature furrows on her beau- 
tiful forehead, yet left the wild light of her dark 
eyes still unshaded as in her fifteenth summer. 
Her figure, though above the common height, 


| 
induce her to pay a visit to the mysterious atranger, 
After a short walk, they arrived at the cave, and 
found the Gitana busily employed in examining 
some curious marks on an old sheet of parchment, 
When she saw them approaching, she motioned 
them to retire, at the same time saying that she 





was still graceful, and her step elastic as the light 


would meet them on the next evening at their 


bound of the antelope. Her coming was hailed » wonted retreat where she first appeared to them, 


with delight by the young Zean maidens, as they 
anticipated bright promises of handsome and in- ; 


2 
2 


? 
2 
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‘¢ What a strange creature!’’ exclaimed Inez 
‘*how could she have even conjectured what in. 


telligent lovers, and indulged in many a fanciful ’ formation we wanted to gain from her?” 


dream of promised happiness. But to Inez and 


“Sister,” said Leonora, ‘‘ you seem to be totally 


Leonora the intelligence of her becoming a near } unacquainted with the pretended mysticisms of 


neighbor of theirs was by no means agreeable, ; 
for reasons which may be gathered from the fore- 
going part of the tale. 3 
It was on one of those delightfully calm summer } 
evenings so peculiar to the clime of the Egean ° 
Islands, that the Gitana first made her appear- { 
ance to the sisters. They were seated on a ledge ; 
of rock that overhung the tranquil mirror of the ; 
waters, watching the bright sun descend into the | 
sea in one unclouded blaze, while she entered on ; 
the path which led up to their chosen seat. At ° 
first they did not know whether to fly from her , 
presence or remain until she had passed. They, 
however, determined on the latter, and in a few 
moments she paused awhile before them, and in ; 
a low, yet sweet, clear voice repeated the follow- 
ing lines— : 
List thee, maiden! while I read 

From the gem-set sky above, 
Tones of joyous omen shed ; 
By those blazing orbs that rove; { 
Whither, few save OnE can tell— 
Half their flight invisible! g 
Hear the lay their wild lyre gives, 
‘* Maiden still thy lover lives.” { 


; 

The last words touched a chord that vibrated ‘ 
deeply through the soul of the fair Inez, -and } 
looking upward, she excluimed—‘‘Gitana repeat 
for me those words again,” but before she had : 
uttered the last word of the sentence the Gitana ; 
was gone. 

Some evenings had passed, and although the : 
sisters regularly visited the spot where the Gitana ‘ 
had uttered her mysterious language, yet she did © 
not make her appearance. At length Inez pro- ° 
posed a walk to the cave, where she hoped to 


the Gitanas. They but excite our curiosity by 
ambiguous language, only that the pains created 
by the disappointment of the very hopes which 
they awaken may be felt more sensibly; or in 
order to extort money from the credulous. But 
one thing, however, I will not undertake to argue; 
that is as to how or where she gained the infor- 
mation that Julian was still alive—to-morrow 
evening will explain everything.” 

The next day seemed a weary one to Inez, and 
evening was hailed with no common expressions 
of delight. Long before the appointed time she 
and Leonora were seated on the little rocky ledge 


; where they first encountered the Gitana. After 


waiting a considerable time they discovered the 


3 form of the Gitana, not arrayed, however, in the 
{ same garments she had worn on the first evening 


that theysaw her. She was enveloped in a large, 
loose cloak, and a few minutes after saw her 
seated at their feet, while without any prefatory 
remarks she thus commenced. 

‘¢ At this hour, about two years since, a caval- 
cade was proceeding toward the chateau De ——, 
composed of the friends of a young Spanish count, 
avho was that evening to be married to a beautiful 
daughter of Spain. Upon its arrival at a narrow 
mountain pass, seven miles from the chateau, it 
was attacked by some desperate members of our 
race, whom the hope of a rich prize had attracted; 
as the dresses of the young chevaliers were of 
immense value, and it was reported that the 
Count Julian was in possession of a ring which 
he intended, on that evening, to present to his 
bride, worth a diadem. Enticed by the hope of 
so rich a booty, the marauders determined to rob 
the party, if possible without otherwise injuring 








find the Gitana, and there learn from her the them; or if they resisted, to bear them off to their 
meaning of her mystery; as a thought flashed cave amongst the Morenas; and there, having 
across her imagination that she perhaps belonged ; stripped them of their jewels and ornaments, to 
to the band by which Julian and his company had ; set them at liberty. The chevaliers did resist, 
been taken prisoners on that memorable evening. } and in the affray two or three of their number 
At all events she thought that there must be ; fell, desperately wounded, and were borne off by 
something known to the gipsy, as she declared } the robbers in a state of insensibility. The three 
he still lived. The curiosity of Leonora being } who were wounded were carried to a different 
also excited, little persuasion was necessary to ‘ den from that in which their companions were 
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~~ gerne as 
anger, confined, and placed under the care of the women ° heard his tale from his own lips”—at the same 
> and who were skilled in all kinds of remedies and | time rising and throwing off the cap and cloak 
‘ining restoratives. Here they lingered some weeks ina which concealed his form, he stood before his 
ment, lethargic state. Consciousness at length returned; long-lost Inez. We will not attempt to describe 
ioned put weary months had passed heavily along, and the scene which followed. It will be sufficient 
t she yet they were unable to leave their apartments. _to say that the lovely Inez and the bright Leonora 
their “About this time the frequent depredations accepted his proffered services to conduct them 
hem, committed on travellers by our tribe, awakened ' to the cottage of their aunt; and that in a few 
ez— the attention of the royal guards; and the Gitanas ' weeks after Inez became the bride of Tar Gitana 
t in- pursued to their very strongholds, determined to oF Zza. f 

leave this scene of plunder and fly to the Toledas, ° 
tally where a portion of their clan had been engaged — 
8 of in the same lawless pursuits. ; 
y by “After deliberating a long time on the expe- ; 
ated diency of conveying their prisoners thither, the ASPIRATIONS. 
hich leaders of the gang determined on their removal » 
r in also. Litters were prepared, and after a painful BY MES. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
Bas journey they all arrived at their retreat among | waste no more, in idle dreams, my life, my soul 
ue; the Toledas. The invalids, outworn with the . away: 
for. fatigues of their long and weary march, were re- I wake to know my better self—I wake to watch and 
‘OW tarded in their slow approaches to convalescence. » pray. 
“For more than a year they were destined to | Thought, feeling, time on idols vain, I’ve laviched all 
and live on under the regimen of the Gitanas; when too long, : 
ons one morning, being pronounced quite recovered by | Ranrtom to holier purposes I pledge myself, my 
. 2 ong. 
. area tena aeeene oat vena a en > Oh! still within the inner veil, upon the spirit’s shrine, 
ver en cath being first enjoined on them to reveal to ; Still unprofaned by evil, burns the pure spark divine, 
no one the private passages to their mountain » which God has kindled in us all, ind be it mine to 
he holds, all of which they had opportunities of ; tend, 
he learning. Count Julian’s sole desire, when set Henceforth with vestal care and faith, the light that 
ng free from his dreary confinement, seemed to be ° lamp may lend. 
e, to go immediately to the chatean De and ; I shut mine eyes, in grief and shame, upon the dreary. 
er claim his long-lost bride; but what was his disap- ° past; 
ty pointment when he had arrived within a day’s | My heart, my soul poured recklessly on dreams that 
journey, to find that the object of his search was — oor not Fart, , : 
- then in the distant island of Zea. Without farther ‘ | Ale. bask Pa Sephes Cove, Mee sine, We of SE 
$ and wave, 
Hs ado he proceeded to the nearest port, and after a» Ay idle sight and fragile thing, that few had cared to 
t, few days’ delay he embarked in a small brig | save; 
al which was bound for Cypress, hoping that there ‘ Henceforth the tiller Truth shall hold, and steer as 
¥ he might find a vessel which would bear him to } Conscience tells, 
it the island that still held all which was dear to ' And I will brave the storms of Fate, tho’ wild the 
r him. When the brig was within a few hours’ ° ocean swells. 
3 sail of her destined port, the only favorable cir- ; I know ej soul is strong and high, if once I give it 
t cumstance in his eventful history occurred to him; » If rpg 1 ithin. tho’ licht I nd 
S for here luckily a corvette, bound for Zea, passed ; adeil bs Pare Sepe win, Oo Op rs 
1 them within hail; and the captain having ordered © : Oh! ficapaed soul !—unclose thine eyes!—no more in 
d the sailors to lower the boat, while both vessels ° luxury soft, 
; lay with their sails aback, took the counton board | Of joy ideal, waste thyself!—awake and soar aloft! 
‘ and then proceeded on his voyage.” ‘ Unfurl this hour those falcon wings which thou dost 
Here the Gitana paused for a few moments, ' fold too long! 











while Inez, almost breathless with excitement, 


eagerly exclaimed— 
“What then became of him? 
now?” 


Where is he | 


Lift to the skies thy lightning gaze, and sing thy loftiest 
song! . 

Too many a precious moment, passed in vain—thou 
should’st have wrought 

To golden gifts for heavenly shrines, by the alchemy of 


‘«He proceeded on his voyage, and nothing of thought, 

interest occurred to him until he landed.” ; Henceforth so tune thyself to live in harmony with 
‘He is then on the island?” interruptingly ; Time, 

inquired Inez. ; That music grand and sweet to thee shall be his athp 
“ He is, lady,” said the Gitana, “‘and you have! _ sublime! 
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LOVE BEFORE FIRST SIGHT. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE. 
CHAPTER I. 


In a small French provincial town lived a 


young man named M. de Clainville. His person ; 
‘was agreeable—not that he was handsome—but | 


his expressive countenance indicated frankness, ° 


spirit, good sense and generosity, and his cha- ; 


racter supported this promise of his face. If an 


anecdote was related of some act of benevolence, ; 


the doer of which chose to maintain concealment, « 
it was at once imputed to Clainville. If an im- ° 


probable story was told, and the hearer expressed - 
doubt, the narrator had only to say ‘‘but I had it . 
of Clainville,” to procure immediate credence. ° 


He enjoyed the esteem of all who knew him, and , 
with a very moderate fortune, relieved the neces- 
sities of the poor on the one hand, and found his 


society courted by the rich and powerful on the : 


other. 

Near Clainville resided Madame de Mazieres. 
She dwelt in retirement, having passed her eigh- 
tieth year, and supported with virtuous resigna- 
tion the inconveniences of age and of poverty. 
She lost, by the Revolution, a splendid fortune, 
and a brilliant position in society; but she met 
with a bereavement at the same time, which was 


immeasurably more afllictive than any pecuniary » 


reverse, or any ostracism from fashionable posi- 


tion could be. Her only daughter marrried to one ° 


of the proscribed noblese—the Comte de Verlac 
—fled into banishment with her husband, leaving 
their only child, Sophie, at the age of three years, 


in the charge of her grand-mother, The end of |_ 


a marriage which took place under the happiest 
anspices was the death of husband and wife, 


away from the land of their birth, and the reci- . 


pients of the scanty charity of strangers. 


Madame de Mazieres, charged with the pre- : 
cious trust, delighted to trace in the lineaments } 
of the child the beauty of the only daughter whom : 
she had so fondly loved. Through her infancy ‘ 
she was a most devoted parent to the orphan, but } 
her own advancing age had at length taught her 
that she was no longer competent to guide the ° 
education of the charming child in whom all her ; 
} all be in the future—but that uncertain future is 
‘ already at the door.” 
convinced. that the best good of both demanded a ; 


hopes, and all her affections were centred. The 
parting cost child and guardian infinite pain, but 


separation, Madame de Mazieres entrusted the 
orphan to the guardianship of a tried friend, 
whose position and character made the charge 
most eligible for Sophie; and the orphan girl was 
taken to Paris, for the benefit of that metropolitan 
education without which no French woman is 


parfaite. 


nnn nme 
Poor Madame de Mazieres! She had thus with 


 nemeatde self-denial robbed herself of that 
¢ which might have made her house delightful, 
and her solitude agreeable. Her souvenirs were 
; gloomy companions—for if she had some memo- 
; ries of pleasure, there were enough of grief to 
efface them all. Still Clainville was her cop- 
stant visiter. Why? you will ask. What could 
} a young man seek there? He sought what Clain- 
ville sought always and everywhere, the luxury 
of consoling the unfortunate. He sought to con- 
vince madame that the whole world had not 
_ forgotten her, and that there were still in it, 
| good and generous souls, who considered old age 
“entitled to respect, and the virtuous unfortunate 
fit companions. ; 

The natural pursuits and cheerful engagements 
of vivacious youth had prevented Clainville from 
' paying his accustomed attentions to Madame de 
, Mazieres for more thana week. Ashamed of his 
negligence, he made haste to repair it. He found 
his aged friend absorbed in deep and evidently 
: painful thought, but she awoke with a smile from 

her reverie at his appearance, and playfully yey 
proached him with his long absence. ‘{ But,” 
. She added, cheerfully, ‘‘we old women ‘cannot 
pardon young people who forget us, and must 
receive the moments they give us, without rigidly 
counting what we get, or exacting more.” 

“Madame,” said Clainville, ‘‘I assure you that 
I have never forgotten you—I 4 


lady. ‘The goodness of M. de Clainville’s 
heart would never permit him to forget the 
unfortunate.” 
As she spake, in spite of her assumed gaiety 
a tear escaped her eyelids. Clainville regarded 
her a few moments in silence, and then tenderly 
enquired, ‘“‘how is this madame? has any new 
, calamity overtaken you?” 

‘“‘No, monsieur.” : 

‘* And why then, these tears?” 

‘‘T weep not for myself my dear young friend.” 

‘‘How, madame? Has any misfortune over- 
taken the grand-child of whom I have heard you 
speak so often?” 

‘I was thinking,” said Madame de Mazieres, 
‘‘of her fate. It is true that her misfurtunes will 


‘*What mean you, madame?” 

‘*Poor child! » In a few days, she will have no 
longer a mother!” 

‘‘ How say you?” asked Clainville, anxiously. 

‘* At my age,” said the old lady, ‘‘it is folly to 
strive to dereive one’s self. In a year—in a 
month—a week—a day—I may be no more. 
My little grand-child—my dear Sophie wil] be 








‘*I readily believe you,” interrupted the old 
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miitmnannenes 
alone in the world, without support, without a} 
protector, without fortune. It. is such thoughts 
that, in spite of myself plunge me in despair.”’ 

Clainville endeavored to re-assure the aged 
matron. ‘Heaven,’ he said, ‘‘ will protect your 
daughter. She will find friends——” 

“Friends!” interrupted madame. ‘‘ You judge 
others by your own heart. She is beautiful—that 
may procure her the worst of enemies. She is } 
without fortune—that will expose her without a 
protector, and may leave her to be ruined without } 
redress. If there ever were such friends as disin- ; 
terested ones in the world, they exist no longer.” 

“You have forgotten me, then!” cried Clain- 
ville, with emotion. A romantic impulse that ; 
moment knocked at his heart. ‘‘ You have for- ; 
gotten me, and doubt the sincerity of my friend- 
ship.” 

‘““Gently, my dear child,” said the old lady— 
‘I know your heart. But what kind of a pro- 
tector will a young man of twenty make for a girl 
of sixteen?” 

‘A husband,” said Clainville. The romantic > 
impulse was now a cherished determination. ; 

‘A husband!” repeated Madame de Mazieres ‘ 
after him in astonishment. 

“Yes, madame. Promise me her hand, and I 
promise to protect, and to make her happy.” 

‘‘And do you ask the hand of one whom you : 
have never seen?” 

“Certainly. Your child she must be lovely, if ; 
only her misfortunes made her so.”’ 

‘But she is without fortune,” persisted the old ° 
lady. 

“If she possessed wealth,” replied Clainville, ; 
‘she would have no need of a protector.” é 

‘Excellent young man,’ said the’ matron, 
melted to tears, ‘“‘I accept your offer. I will 3 
give her to you, and dying mother never resigned 3 
her precious charge into more virtuous hands. I } 
will write to her this instant, and in a few days ; 
you shall meet here the beloved child whom yon ; 
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‘May I ask,” said M. de Forval, ‘‘ without 
impoliteness, from whence you come? You have 
the air and appearance of a man much affected.” 

** Poor Madame de Mazieres,’’ said Clainyille, 
‘*is in a situation so unfortunate!” 

‘Do you think so?” 

‘*She has imbued me thoroughly with her own 
melancholy.” ’ 

“Yes,” said the cther, ‘‘I perceive you are 
gloomy enough. Come with me—I will take 
you where the gay world shall dissipate your 
sadness.” 

‘‘But I have no desire that it should be less.” 

‘‘Nonsense, man! When you have pouted at 
the whole universe, the good Madame de Ma- 
zieres will be neither the happier nor the richer 
for it. Come with me, I tell you; and if you find 
that society annoys you, still you hold the game 


PAI 


: in your own hands. If you want solitude there 


is no solitude like that of a crowd.” 
Clainville permitted himself to be led to the 


; house of Madame de Verteuil, who was at home 


one evening in every week to a numerous but 
well chosen circle of friends. ‘‘Take care of 
yourself!’ said Forval to him as they walked, 


° ‘take care of yourself! You will meet to-night 


the most charming young woman in the world, 


‘ and you will be good enough by and bye to recol- 


lect that I have given you warning.” * 

‘‘Who is this paragon?” asked Clainville, be- 
ginning to be interested: 

‘‘Adele de Jumilly. Her mother has deter- 
mined to leave Paris, and, fixing her residence 


; among us, to purchase an estate in this vicinity. 


Madame de Jumilly is an amiable and accom- 
plished woman, of the first tow. She will be an 
acquaintance worth making. But look out for 
your heart, I warn you. Her daughter is beau- 
tiful as the day, innocent as the rose in its fresh- 
ness.” 

Clainville paid little attention to his friend’s 
rhapsody. He had already forgotten it in an- 


have promised to espouse. You have calmed my } swering the ready salutations of his friends 
last moments—heaven will befriend my daughter, } upon entering the house of Madame de Verteuil. 
for heaven has sent you to make her happy, and ' His eye wandered a moment over the beautiful 


permit me to depart in peace.” 3 

Clainville much affected, tore himself away ; 
to escape the warm expressions of the happy : 
woman’s gratitude. As he was upon the point 
of entering his own door, he encountered a man ° 
whom he knew and much esteemed, having met 
him often at the house of Madame de Mazieres. 
It was M. de Forval—not what the world calls a 
brilliant, but an honest man; one in whom every 
body had confidence, and who fully merited it. 
He understood and loved Clainville, and had 
promised himself to do his young friend a benefit 
upon the earliest opportunity. 


$ 
¢ 
4 
; 
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women who graced the re-union, and was arrested 
in pleased surprise by a young woman who eclipsed 
all the others. She accidentally encountered with 
her eyes his earnest gaze, dropped the long lashes, 
and a graceful blush mantled her cheeks. Clain- 
ville was delighted at this proof of modesty, and 
seeking his friend asked, ‘‘who is that young 
person?” 

‘‘ Ah!” said Forval, smiling, ‘‘you have found 
her out already, then, of whom I warned you. 
What think you of her?” 

‘“‘ Very well.” 

. “Come, come, that is cold praise. Acknowledge 
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that she is charming! That is the young Adele ; her. 
de Jumilly, of whom we were talking. Did you 
not recognize her by my portrait? If not I am 
a bad painter. Her mind is as highly praised as 
her person by those who know her, and you see 
what her person is. She has received a finished 


education, and possesses every accomplishment, 


and with all this has preserved all the grace and 


ingenuousness of childhood. Possessed of brilliant 
and agreeable talents, she is modest as an angel, 
and plays with her gifts natural and acquired as 
‘artlessly and innocently as she did but yesterday 
with her doll. But come—recollect you are not 
to fall in love with her!” : 

Clainville smiled, and making no reply to 
Forval, joined the ladies. He mingled in their 
conversation and exhibited that spirit which all 
the world loves, and regards as the best eulogy 
on the character of him wht possesses it. He 
evinced a sincerity and frankness which painted 
in natural, various and lively colors his genuine 
emotions—the more one hears of such a talker, the 
more one desires to hear. Madame de Jumilly 
of all others seemed to take a most lively interest 
in what he said, and found opportunity to engage 
him to herself in conversation. Clainville gave 
way to the desire to please, so natural at his age. 
Never had he appeared so agreeable and amiable, 
although ihvoluntary distractions would often 
break the thread of his discourse with the mother, 
and divert his thoughts from her to where the 
daughter sat. 

Released at length from the pleasant, but still, 
just then, a little tiresome attention of Madame 
Jumilly, Clainville rejoined the young people, 
and participated in their amusements with a zest 
and pleasure which he had never before known. 
He could not tire of watching every gesture of 
Adele, of listening to every tone of her voice. 
As he gazed and listened it was no longer atten- 
tion—for attention requires reflection and he was 
past that. It was entrancement—it was Love; 
and to enter his heart love had assumed its most 
seductive form—that of innocence and candor. 

Adele was one of those whom to see for an 
instant is to love forever. Her face had some- 
thing in its expression so pure, so natural, so 
true, that at first sight you read her soul on it. 


ND, 
In his embarrassment he could not speak, 
but his looks expressed more and more eloquently 
than his tongue could have uttered. 


. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Crarnvitte returned home deliciously absorbed, 
His every thought was of Adele. He reviewed 
again and again all that he had done, and all that 
she had said. Her countenance, her graces, her 

movements played before his mental vision a most 
¢ delightful pantomine, and thus in waking visions 
passed all the night. When he slept it was to 
dream of her. At ten in the morning, when 
Forval entered his apartment he had not yet 

risen. ‘ What!’ cried his friend, “still in bed!” 
‘It was daylight,” answered Clainville, “be- 
fore I closed my eyes.” 
; How!” said Forval, ‘‘ you—yoz of the placid 
é mind and conscience clear—yow sleepless? It is 
$a miracle. But I understand it. You are in love. 
These are indubitable symptoms.” 

“ Me!” 

‘“‘Yes, my boy, and with Adele Jumilly!” 

This home charge recalled poor Clainville to 
his recollection. He reddened and stammered, 
‘*what could have induced you to suspect such a 
thing?” 

‘*Ts it such a crime, then,” asked Forval, “to 
be in love?” 

‘*No, Monsieur Forval—not a crime, but a 
very great misfortune.” . 

‘* Yes, truly,”” answered Forval, ‘‘to be in love 
with a person whom you can marry on any day 
you choose.” 

‘Me! Do you then,” answered Clainville, 
“imagine me sufficiently vain to aspire to a 
match so far above my rank, and to a wife so 
far above my merit?” 

‘‘And do you, Clainville,” answered Forval, 
5 ** chains me so little your friend that I would 
; taunt you with impossible hopes? J have known 
; Madame de Jumilly well and long. I have often 
: been entrusted by her with important commis- 
sions. She has spoken to me repeatedly of her 
; anxiety for the future welfare of her daughter, 
‘and of her desire to see her happily married. 
‘My daughter,’ she has said, ‘is rich enough for 

two, and it is not fortune which I shall consult 














You knew her at one glance of the eye—you ; in my choice of a man to make her happy. I 
could not understand her better in a life time. § look for a young man who to good family joins 
The heart of Clainville, accustomed to give way ; the intrinsic merit of a good heart, and who, 
to its first emotions, was mastered completely by * with an agreeable presence, possesses a sound 
the sweetness and most absolute of all tyrants. ; mind.’ She has even asked me to aid her in the 
He loved—without reflecting on the consequences ; search for such a person. I had promised, Clain- 
of loving. He loved—forgetting the promises he } ville, to seek your happiness, and I have kept 
had made. my word. I know you better than you know 

The moment of separation had arrived. He 3 yourself, and I know that I have not betrayed the 
approached Adele, and would have spoken to / confidence of Madame de Jumilly in proposing 
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you to her as the husband of her daughter. Last 
evening she spoke of you to me with enthusiasm, 
and I have promised her that I will make you a 
party to a project which, to be executed, needs 
only your assent.” 

“Only my consent!” cried Clainville—‘‘and 
I cannot give it!” Forval watched with close 
attention the countenance of his friend, as it} 
varied with a thousand conflicting emotions. } 
“No, no,” he repeated, “I cannot give it. I ; 
love Adele de Jumilly—and—lI refuse the prof- 
fered happiness!”” He then proceeded to recount 
to his friend what had passed between himself 
and Madame de Mazieres. ‘‘I could not,” he } 
continued, ‘‘see the distress of that excellent and 3 
anfortunate woman without being deeply affected. 
She asked of heaven a support and protector for 3 
her orphan grand-child. I considered nothing— } 
but followed the first impulse of my heart. I ; 
asked of her the hand of Sophie.” 3 

“Then you decline this connexion?” inquired ; 
Forval. ; 

3 








“T do—at the cost of: my own happiness—to 
secure that of another.” 

Are you firmly decided?” } 

“Do not doubt me, Monsieur Forval. After 
opening the door of hope and joy to Madame de 
Mazieres, would you have me plunge a dagger } 
in her heart? Do you advise me——” 

‘Me! I advise you nothing. Where is the 
benefit of counselling a man who follows the 
first impulse?” 

“Ah! you would have done the same, I 
pledge——” 

“No, no—no pledges, my friend,” answered 
Forval. ‘You are a fool of a particular species, 
and all fools have not the honor of resembling 
you. Adieu. I am vexed that it is thus out of 
my power to do you a service.” 

“What, then! Do you leave me in anger?” 

“No—your folly is magnificent enough to ob- 
tain its own pardon. But it is necessary that I 
carry to Madame de Jumilly your expressions of 
gratitude and regret.” 

‘My gratitude, certainly,” said Clainville, with 
animation—‘‘but not my regrets. My heart is 
broken— but—I can have no regrets.’? Forval 
kindly and warmly pressed his hand as he took 
his leave.” 

Poor Clainville labored hard to persuade him- 
self that he really did feel no regrets. He called 
himself a fool twenty times over—not as M. 
Forval did, because he had made-a promise on 
the first impulse, but because he permitted himself 
to be afflicted by the necessity of réfusing Adele, 
when in fact he had no right to do otherwise,” 
being espoused, and in honor wedded already to 
another. He resolved to love Sophie on principle, 




















and struggled mentally to escape the image of 
Adele which constantly pursued him. But it 
pursued in vain. It could torment him but not 
shake his firm determination. In the evening he 
directed his steps toward the dwelling of Madame 
de Mazieres, which he resolved no more to leave, 
until the arrival of Sophie. 

He expected to find Madame Mazieres alone 
—but was startled by the presenée of Madame 
Jumilly and her daughter. Nothing, however, 
could be more natural than their visit. As 
Madame Jumilly proposed to reside in the neigh- 
borhood, it became her to seek the: acquaintance 
of those who would form her circle of society. 
Clainville was sadly disconcerted—he dared not 


3 speak, and stood still, uncertain whether to ad- 


vance or to retire. The embarrassment of his 
Situation was not at all relieved, when Madame 
de Mazieres took him by the hand, and presenting 
him to Madame de Jumilly, said: 

‘‘This, madame, is the generous young man 
who, touched with my calamities and my griefs 
—forgetting his own personal interest and hap- 
piness, has offered himself as my dear Sophie’s 
protector, when I'shall ke no more! Behold my 
good genius, my son, my consoler!” 

‘‘T know Monsieur Clainville,”? said Madame 
Jumilly, ‘‘I1 know to what a point he has carried 
his disinterestedness and delicacy. What wife 
would not be happy with a husband capable of - 
such noble conduct? What say you, Adele?” 

Poor Clainville was more confused than ever 
—what a scene! What an appeal! And what 
a judge was Adele, in a case where she had been 
the rejected! But a greater surprise was ready. 

Adele’s long eye-lashes fell. She blushed and 
smiled as she said ‘‘yes—I believe my happiness 
with such a husband is secure.” 

Who can paint the astonishment of Clainville? 

‘*You hear, my friend,” said Madame de Ma- 
zieres, offering Clainville the not unwilling hand 
of Adele—‘‘ receive your bride!” 

** My—bride!”’ 

“What,” said madame, ‘‘do you wish to re- 
treat from your word?” 

‘““No! I will defend it with my life—but— 
Mademoiselle Adele——” 

‘‘Is my child—my dear Sophie, and Madame 
de Jumilly is the friend to whom I entrusted her.” 

After such a surprise, Clainville was not asto- 
nished to find that with Sophie he was to receive 
a handsome fortune. Madame de Maziere had 
commenced to save from necessity, and when 
fortune changed with her, she concealed the fact 
and continued economy from habit, and with the 
laudable motive of leaving the orphan provided 
for. Her artifice had proved the generosity and 
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the chivalrous devotion to his word of Clainville. 
Happy in her grand-child’s happiness, the lady 
grew at once ten years younger, and she lived ; 
ten years Jonger than before these events she had 
dared to hope. It is due to her good sense to say } 
that she never would have proposed such a pro- ; 
mise as Clainville offered; nor would she have } 


held him to the accomplishment of an engagement ‘ 


which Forval did not far miscall when he told ° 
the maker he was a ‘‘ peculiar fool.” But Clain- ‘ 
ville’s acts from good impulses have never done } 


him harm, as under them he has never done : 


wrong. He may have been deceived by those 


to whom he has done good—but the good he has | 


done has never deceived him. 

Old Monsieur Forval, and a notary soon made 
the party complete. 
perceive that Forval was a plotter with the rest » 
in this happy stratagem; and nobody’s happiness, | 
bride’s and bridegroom’s excepted, was greater } 
than that of M. Forval, as he said to Clainville, } 
when the union was blessed: “‘this is none of | 
my fault. 
were on the way to Madame Verteuil’s soiree!” 


The reader will of course | 


I told you how it would be, when we 
; it amid stiff walks, and with hot brick walls 


WILD FLOWERS. 


BY CHARLES J. 


3 
2 
2 
2 
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PETERSON, : 
Tue spring is here in all its beauty. Yesterday 
; we were in the country, hunting wild flowers by 
* the streams and in the hollows, and to-day we tay 
; Scarcely contain ourselves in the dull town, fo 
-visions of leafing trees, opening buds and rejoicing 
; birds swim through our memory to intoxication, 
; ) As we sit ‘by our window we see the apricot blog 
soms in the garden, and the room is full of pep 
fume from early lilacs. Oh! the winter has past 
and the summer is coming. 

; How we love wild flowers! There is tots 
; an exceeding beauty in their frail and delicate 
proportions, in their softly shaded tints, but most 
of all in the delightful associations connected with 
them. The same feeling which causes the High 
; lander’s passion for the heather bell, that reminds 
him of the wild tarn where he shot eagles in his 
boyhood, makes us love wild flowers. A garden 
plant may be more rare and superb, but you see 


‘ overlooking it; while the modest wild flower 


‘ is found in secluded woods or sheltered nooks 


* by the sides of streams, whence it smiles up at 


THE POET. 
FROM “THE WANDERING SPIRIT.” 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. 


Tue spirit then 
Delighted to ies near him, to sketch forth 
Forms of celestial beauty, as they dwelt 
Upon his memory, which the touch of earth 
And breath of error had made dim and dark; 
Or whisper to him half forgotten tales 
Of heaven’s incommunicable bliss, 
Its al] pervading and extatic love 
Of never ending durance. Oft he threw 
His own angelic form upon the mist 
That floated down the valley, or looked forth 
With an enchanting smile from the light wreaths 5 
That lay amid the radiance of the west, 3 
When such a changing glory of bright beams, 3 
Of every shade of beauty, centre there, 3 
That we imagine heaven, with all its pomp, 3 
Is hidden only by the emerald wall ; 
Of our horizon, o’er the billowy heights ; 
Of which gleam angels’ wings, and crisason robes, } 
And harps and coronets of burnished gold,— 3 
’Till, as we gaze, we almost seem to hear 
The distant echoes of seraphic songs, 
Mingling with the low music ef the wind. 
And when the holy night had put aside 
The glittering tissue of the veil of day, 
Revealing dark the infinite depth in which 
Our universe performs its mazy dance, 
With myriads of bright creatures, keeping time 
With the clear singing of the morning stars 
Around the throne of God, 


PIERSON. 
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‘ to love wild flowers! 
‘ them. You cannot take a step without discover 
; ing one. 
’ you at the foot of every tree, and the sweet little 
* anemone spangles the ground as the stars spangle 


’ find violets of every hue. 


; June. 


§ you, with a mild, entreating look, like that of 
; innocent childhood : 
‘even in a close chamber, without visions of 


and you never see one, 


‘ mossy dells, gurgling waters and breezy trees, 


Go out into the country on such a day as this, 


with a mild south wind playing lute-like among 
‘ the opening leaves, and the whole air full of fra 
; grance that comes and goes in gushes from the 


blossoming apple orchards, and you will learn 
The woods are full of 


The white, starry Sanguinaria meets 


3 the milky way. In the moist grounds, you can 


The red-bud is crim 


’ soning the forest, though as yet there is scarcely 


a leaf on its branches. The white blossom of the 
wild cherry, and the yellew bud of the opening 


; sassafras, are visible everywhere; while the green 
willows wave pleasantly by the brook-side with’ 


a sound that reminds one of drowsy afternoons in 
The bees are busy all around. It will 
soon be time to hunt forget-me-nots. How cat 
you stay in town when earth is putting on her 
festive garments, and all nature exulting in re 
turning spring? If you do not haste, the love+ 
liest portion of the season will be past; for, to 


one in love with sweet sights and sounds, there is” 
no period like that from the first blossoming of 
the fruit trees to the time when the niowers are’ 
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outamong the grass. The passing of those two 
months is the dream of the year. , 

Words cannot tell our passion for wild flowers. 
There is. not one, from the white shrub of the 
gronia by the water-side, to the wild columbine 
on the rocks, that we do not love. They have 
been our companions many a day in the other- 
wise lonely woods: they and the stars used to 
haunt our imagination in boyhood. In their silent 
and evanescent loveliness, filling the soul with 
yisions of peace and beauty, and shadowing forth 
the harmony of a better world, they have ever 
seemed to us like silent messengers from heaven. 
There is something about them which always 
reminds us of the purity of childhood, before it 
has become contaminated by the selfishness of 
earth, and when it still possesses much of that 
spiritual grace which, perhaps, gave rise to the 
old belief that in infancy we yet retained many 
dim memories of the Paradise from which, it 
was fabled, we-had just come. And you find 
them in shady woods or under the banks of 
streams, like modest innocence shrinking from 
the gaze of strangers. Then, too, they are so 
evanescent! A breath seems almost sufficient to 
destroy them. Thus, as in the case of one we 
love, the very delicacy of their frames—their frail 
yet spiritual beauty—endears them to us. And 
then they have a free-born look in their own wilds; 
bat, like slaves pining for their far off homes, 
they wither in strange soils. 

In all ages poetry has consecrated wild flowers. 
The old masters of our tongue sing of the woods 
and fields with rapture, and have made immortal 
every flower found there. Tradition, too, has 
embalmed them in beautiful fiction. In the old 
times of merry England there was scarcely a: Holy 
day that did not witness the blossoming of some 
flower dedicated to the saint. The blue-field 
hyacinth was looked for on St. George’s morning ; 
the crown imperial was out in its glory on St. 
Edward’s day; and when the time of the annun- 
ciation came, maidens went out after lilies, for 
either from accident or design, the church had 
appointed the festivals to the Virgin always at 
times when white flowers were budding. It 
used to be thought that the Passion flower never 
bloomed until Holy Rood day. And we have 
read somewhere that when the morning of St. 
Mary Magdalen came the summer roses were 
found fading. Alas! with the olden time how 
much beautiful poetry have we lost. 

The wild flowers, the wild flowers, they 
cover the earth with glory! With the earliest 
mild weather of spring, often while the snow 
lingers on the banks, the low anemone comes 
forth, the herald of a thousand others. Not long 
after you will find the Blue Houstonia, with its 

Vout. V.—17 


delicate little flower of azure or white, in the 
grassy meadows; and soon, with the coming in 
of May, the fields will be carpeted with myriads 
of blossoms of every hue. There you will dis- 
cover the beautiful Claytonia, the magnificent 
Wind-Flower, all kinds of the anemone, the 
honey-suckle, the strawberry and lily of the 
valley. Then, as summer comes in, you will 
meet, in the meadows, the American geranium ; 
while, in the woods, near the roots of old trees, 
will be seen the Indian pipe, with its white, wax- 
like flower—or the frail and drooping blossom of 
the winter green, peeping out from a bed of dry 
leaves, beautiful to behold. On the mountains you 
will find the Rhododendron, with its clustering 
flowers, beneath the shade of the gigantic trees; 
while roses and lilies vie with each other in beauty 
on hill side and in forest. In your walks you will 
see, waving over the brow of some precipitous 
cliff, the little bell-flower; and, from the boughs 
of trees overhanging the water-side, the white 
clematis droops in graceful clusters, like the 
veil of a virgin. Summer passes, and with the 
approach of autumn, the fragrant white pond lily 
begins to bloom, and the solitary mountain lakes 
are then rich with perfume. The Aster and the 
Golden Rod follow, until, at length, the frosts of 
winter approach, and the flowers are no more. 
Then, how mournful to hear the dry stalks rattle 
along the wood-side, or the withered grass whistle - 
in the wind! It sounds as if it were a requiem 
for the dead. We can almost fancy, like him 
who heard unseen angels singing as they bore the 
Holy-Grail to heaven, that we recognize tones not 
of this world ; and as the melancholy sough of the 
wind dies away, it seems as if voices lamenting 
passed upward. 

It is a custom still, in some places, to strew the 
bier of a young virgin with flowers. The Italian 
women daily make offerings of buds and blossoms 
at the shrine of the Mother. Many a beautiful 
flower has a traditionary name which we would 
be loth to believe fiction. In England they call 
a well known species of the Amaranth, ‘love- 
lies-a-bleeding,”’ it is said because of its long red 
drooping stalks; but we have met with a legend 
that relates it was so named after a maiden, acci- 
dentally slain by the arrow of her lover. Her 
life-blood stained the plant, which ever since has 
remained crimsoned. The old Greek mythology 
has more than one such fiction familiar to all. 
That ideal people made every tree and shrub 
the seat of a dryad or hamadryad, and, from 
them, or, rather from a stock common to both, 
the old Teutons inherited their seductive belief 
in fairies. We can yet remember how we were 
affected, in reading Tasso when a boy. by the 





enchantments woven around Rinaldo, and espe- 
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cially by the piteous complaint of the maid im- 
prisoned in a tree that he was about to cut down. 
There is a beautiful legend, floating about in the 
popular mind, of the naming of the forget-me-not. 
It is said that a lover, reaching over a precipice 
at the wish of his mistress to obtain this flower, 
had just plucked it when his foot slipped and he 
fell. ‘There was below a sheer descent of a thou- 
sand feet. But, the tradition says, even in that 
fearful moment, he thonght most of her. He 
made no effort to save himself, but with a despe- 
rate exertion flung the flower upward to her feet: 
then, with a smile of gratified triumph, and a 
last look of love, as he vanished below, he said, 
‘‘forget-me-not!”? And maidens since then have 
called the flower by that name. 

A story of wild flowers! Yes! for one has 
come up to us that we may somewhere have told 
before; but, if so, reader, it has never met your 
eye, and, perhaps, you may grow wiser and better 
if you will turn aside, a moment, from the world, 
and peruse this homely tale. 

A few years ago, while yet in college, during 
a summer visit in the country, we became ac- 
quainted, in our walks, with a little boy who 
had just begun to talk. At that age children are 
most interesting to us, and this one had a won- 
derful beauty. His complexion was very fair, 
almost too much so for health, and his light blue 
eyes, golden curls and winning smile we shall 
never forget. We first saw him with a bunch of 
wild flowers in his hand, which, when we spoke 
to him, he gave us with the innocent generosity 
of childhood. The little fellow soon became our 
constant morning companion. His parents were 
in easy circumstances, and lived in a pretty, ro- 
mantic cottage, at the foot of a hill, in one of the 
most secluded spots nature could form. He soon 
came to know every wild flower in our walks, 
and would meet us, each day, with a cluster 
freshly gathered and wet with morning dew. 
How we learned to love that child! And we 
believe he returned our affection. But, after a 
month’s acquaintance, we were forced to leave 
that part of the country. Changes soon came 
over our life, and in the bitter strife of this world 
we, at length, almost forgot our little friend. 

One snowy night, years after, as we were cros- 
sing an obscure street in a distant city, we were 
atrested by the voice of a girl begging. There 
was a plaintiveness in her tone that told of a 
breaking heart. After having given her a trifle, 
an irresistible impulse led us to accompany her 
home. The picture of destitution that we then 
saw has ever since made us more tender to the 
poor, In a erazy garret, without furniture or 
fire, the snow driving in through the broken 
panes, we met the mother of that lovely boy, now 


Nine 
wan and sunken, and weeping by the bed-sidey 
a sick child, while one or two other babes wer 
piteously crying for bread. Our heart aches eye, 
now to think of it. The sufferer was our gj 
companion, and though he was now dang 
ill and much changed, we could still recognize the 
almost unearthly loveliness of his face, so jp 
that.of an angel’s. He knew us too; though we, 
too, were changed; for many thoughts hardep 
the boy into manhood. 

We will not dwell on the details of the sad story 
we heard in that wintry room. From a state of 
easy competence the father of the family had 
been reduced to beggary, by one of those mishaps 
that are occurring every day around us, thongh 
we know not of, or are indifferent to them. ° To 
proud to remain in the neighborhood where he 
had lived when wealthy, he removed to a distant 
city, hoping to lose himself in its crowds and find 
subsistence by following some humble vocation, 
During the summer he was partially successful, 
But autumn came, and the labors and anxiety » 
unusual to him combined with a change of 
climate and diet, threw him into a fever from 
which he did not. recover. until winter wa 
approaching; and when, finally, he rose from 
a sick bed it was to find himself, not onlya 
beggar, but deeply in debt. His wife had made 
what exertions she could, by taking in plain sew. 
ing, to sustain her sick husband and family; but 
she could not prevent, with all her efforts, the 
gradual accumulation of a heavy deficit. To add 
to the horror of their situation the father could 
obtain no work. If anything was wanting to fill 
their cup of bitterness it was furnished by their 
heaviest creditor, a. grocer, whom the husband 
having unconsciously offended, and who now, 
declaring that the purchase of a few luxuries for 
the sick man had been a wilful robbery and de 
served no mercy, threw the offender into prison 
for debt.. Thus deprived of their parent, poorly 
clothed, starving, and without money or credit, the 
ruined family a few days before sought shelterin 
the tottering garret where we found them. Here 
the little boy fell sick. ; 

He was the darling of both parents, for he had 
always been delicate and intelligent above his 
years. Their affection he repaid with a strange 
intensity—strange even for childhood. But espe 
cially he loved his father. We now doubt whether 
his illness was not brought about by the imprisor 
ment of his parent, for he was just old enough 
know and magnify its horrors. He had always 


‘had a passion for the country and for flowers, and 


during his delirium he talked much and incohe 
rently of them; but the burden of his fevered 





dream seemed to be his father, whom he would 
ask for so piteously as to draw tears from the 
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listener’s eye. He was sensible when we came in, 
and pressed our hand with a faint smile. Oh! 
how his eyes lighted up, for he said he knew we 
would bring his father to him. Need we say we 
promised it, and that we fulfilled our promise? 
But we anticipate. 

We did not leave the place until we had pro- 
yided somewhat for the comfort of the-sufferers; 
and during the next day we interested one or 
two friends in the affair, and procured the dis- 
charge of the father. Early in the evening, with 
the physician whom we had called in for our old 
companion, we again visited the dwelling of the 
family, in order to prepare them for the appear- 
ance of their parent. . 

When we announced to them that he would 
soon be free, and once more among them, tears, 
sobs, and words of gratitude were poured forth 
upon us, until it grew painful. The worthy 
physician, seeing our embarrassment, took the 
sick boy’s hand in his, and with those mild, 
soothing tones, so welcome to a sufferer—for 
they sound like those of a friend—he asked him 
how he felt. 

“Better, sir, thank you,” said the boy. ‘But 
how long before father will be here?” he imme- 
diately added. 

“Tn a little while—before an hour. But you 
exert yourself too much,” said the. physician. 
“There, my dear child, lie down and see if you 
can sleep.” 

The boy smiled faintly, and affected to obey 
as his mother shook the pillow, though every now 
and then he stole a covert look at the door. The 
doctor looked sadly on his countenance, and we 
feared the worst. It was evident, too, that the 
mother began to think her child could not recover. 
At length the sufferer fell insensibly into a doze, 
from which, however, he would continually 
start, talking incoherently of walks with me 
after flowers, but most of all of his absent 
father. 

Never can I forget that scene. We scarcely 
breathed. The mother sat by the side of the bed, 
holding a cloth with which she had been bathing 
his brow, and every now and then turning anx- 
iously to the door, or endeavoring to hide the tears 
that, one by one; welled from her eyes, and stole 
heavily down her cheek, as she gazed upon her 

dying boy. His sister stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking mournfully at her brother—but she 
did not as yet know his danger. And the little 
child, held in a neighbor’s arms, gazed wistfully 
from one to the other, as if to enquire what it 
all meant. Suddenly the physician looked at us, 
at the same instant a quick shudder passed over 
the boy’s face, and he started half up in bed, 
gazing a minute wildly around. His words at 








first were incoherent, his cheek crimson, his ges- 
tures eager, his eyes glassy and unsettled. 

‘George, my love, George,’”’ almost sobbed 
the mother, ‘‘don’t you know me? It is I that 
speaks. George, my dear boy—oh, God!” she 
continued, lifting her eyes to heaven with a look 
of unutterable agony, ‘‘my boy is dying!” The 
child seemed to know her voice, it won upon him 
amid all his delirium, he looked a moment enqui- 
ringly into her face, and then extending his thin, 
wan hand to her, while a smile shot, like dying 
sunlight, across his countenance, he murmured, 

‘* Mother, is it you?—Oh! I thought I saw such 
strange faces—it must have been a dream—but 
it was a sweet sight—there were stars—lovely 
flowers—and bright angels beckoning me. Mo- 
ther, mother, could it have been heaven ?”’ 

‘*Oh! my child, don’t talk so—” was all the 
heart-broken parent could sob. 

‘* Mother,” said the little fellow after a pause, 
in a clear, full voice, that seemed too strong to be 
earthly, ‘‘I feel I am dying, mother—let me lay 
my head upon your bosom, as I used to when I 
was a baby like Charley—there, that is it—now 
kiss me, mother—but where is father?—didn’t 
some one say he was coming—why, oh! why 
don’t hé hurry?” He spoke this, pausing be- 
tween every few words. 

There was not a voice could answer, for we 
were all in tears. Even the old physician, used . 
as he was to such scenes, had to raise his hand- 
kerchief to hiseyes. The sobs of the family were 
heart-rending. 

‘¢Oh! sister, mother, don’t cry,” said the little 
fellow brokenly, ‘‘you’ve often told me, mother, 
that heaven is a happy place—where angels sing 
all day long—and there is no cold or sickness or 
poverty. You shduldn’t ery, for I’m going there 
—and by-and-bye, you will come, won’t you? 
Father, too, will be there—oh! I wish I could 
see him, if it’s only for one kiss before I die— 
why, why don’t he come?” 

** Would—God—my dear—boy,” sobbed the 
mother chokingly, ‘‘he could—come before—”’ 
she would have added something, but a!as! her 
overcharged heart would not let her speak. 

‘*Oh! mother,” said the little fellow, looking 
up, and speaking, as I have often noticed in the 
dying, above his years; while his eyes gleamed 
with a strange and fitful fire, ‘‘do you remember 
how happy we all used to be—when we had that 
nice house in the country? Then father would 
take us such pretty walks—we’d pluck such gay 
flowers. At night you would hear us say our 
prayers—and sing sweet songs for sister and 
me. You would laugh so at our play—you don’t 
laugh any more, mother. I wonder if heaven 
is as happy as that,” he said directly—‘1 shall 
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see sister Ellen there, shan’t I, mother ?—and 
oh! when I die, bury me in the country, in 
some spot, like that where she was—and,” but 
here, as his thoughts, in the wanderings of expi- 
ring intellect reverted to his absent father, his 
tone saddened, and instead of finishing his sen- 
tence, he murmured sadly, looking anxiously to- 
ward the door, “father, dear father, do come!” 
and then sank exhausted upon his mother’s bosom. 

For a moment we thought all was over. His 
eyes were closed, his arms rigid, his cheek unna- 
turally pale, and he scarcely seemed to breathe. 
All at once he opened his eyes, and looking up, 
earnestly said, 

‘¢ Hark !—he is coming—his step,”’ and instantly 
we heard a tread in the entry, the door flew open, 
and the long-looked for father rushed into the 
room, followed by my friend. 

‘¢ My boy—my boy,” was all he could gasp, 
rushing wildly to the bedside, as his eye took in 
at a glance the condition of the sufferer, ‘oh! 
my God, they have murdered you!” and his 
heart-broken voice was full of the bitterest agony. 

‘* Hush, father—I am happy now,” said the boy, 
with difficulty rallying his faculties—‘‘ mother— 
sister—all—kiss me.” 

** My child—my dear, dear boy,” sobbed the 
strong man, his frame shaking as in an ague fit. 

‘Don’t leave me,” murmured the boy, ‘‘don’t 
—don’t leave—me—it’s all dark—your—hand— 
mo-o-ther,”’ and with a gentle quiver of the face, 
he was dead. 

For a moment a silence, deep and reverential, 
fell upon the room, and while all gazed eagerly 
upon the pallid face, to see if the little fellow was 
imdeed gone ‘‘ where the weary are at rest,’’ so 
profound was the stillness of the apartment, that 
you could hear even the stifled breathings of the 
mother. The awful hush was at length broken by 
the old physician, as he lifted his eye to heaven, 
and said devoutly, 

‘‘ The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

‘* Amen!” was all I could answer: but the 
poor father, who had stood like stone gazing 
upon his boy, shivered in every limb, and then 
casting himself frantically on the bed, while the 
stout frame shook under his convulsive twitches, 
sobbed aloud, and in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, “‘would not be comforted.””. Even the 
tender words of his wife, who, overawed by his 
fearful emotion, seemed to lose all consciousness 
of her own bereavement, and think only of re- 
lieving his agony, were of no avail. It is a 
touching thing to see a woman’s tears, but oh! 
how terrible is the strong man’s grief. What to 
him, now, was liberty! His boy, his doted boy, 
was lifeless beside him, murdered, aye, mur- 





Le 
dered, as he felt, for want of that aid, whichy 
few dollars would have secured. Can won 
picture the agony of such a moment? Wite, 
children, all were forgotten, and in his misery 
it seemed as if like the old seer, **he had butt 
look upon the sun and die.” It was an awful 
night for that bereaved family. Nearly an hoy 
passed before he would listen to aught of comfort, 
But we refrain. 

What more have we to tell? They buried the 
child in the country, amid the wild flowers hey 
loved ; and more than once I have gone at night to 
think by his grave and see that the plants placed 
there still thrive. There are no garden flowen 
over him: but the ones he loved—the native 
growth of the woods—bloom and fade there. 
They are types of his delicate and spiritual 
beauty, and of his short-lived stay on earth. 





FANCY. 
BY H. J. BRADFORD. 


Fancy, bright beam of Heaven’s own purest rays, 
Thou charmest the heart when other powers have fled; 
With thee, we roam Eternity’s drear maze, 
With thee, muse on the deeds of mighty dead. 


With thee, look wond’ring back to days of yore 
What erst was, bring back darkling unto view; 

On Fancy’s wings earth’s farthest bounds explore, 
O’er ocean’s hills, o’er Ireland’s mountain blue. 


Around the azure vault—from star to star; 

High upon clouds—on wings of tempest driven— 
Traverse with comets boundless fields of air, 

And gaze and wonder ’mid the signs of Heav’n. 


Then view with mutual eye the scenes of bliss, 
In rapture bound, behold the soul’s abode! 
With feelings simple language fails to express, 

There mark the glory of a glorious God. 





SONG. 
BY J. A. MAYBIE. 
Youne Sir Knight on his raven steed, 
Came from the tented-field ; 
He gaily doff’d his batter’d helm, 
And down he flung his shield ; 
‘No more,” he cried, “‘ my plume shall dance 
*Mid shining ranks of war— 
And what is Fame ?—I’ve won renown— 
Upon my breast’s a star !”” 


He took his lute, then o’er the wave 
To his fair ladye flew; 

Who weeping by her lattice sat 
When nigh his shallop drew ; 

“T come,” he sang, “ my beautiful ! 
In deeds of Love to dare; 

Oh! brighter far his star—thine eye— 

Than Glory’s star I wear!” 
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OUR FEMALE POETS No. III.* 
ANNE P. DINNIES. 


Tuere may be said to be two classes of our 
female poets. The first contains those who 
have been before the public for many years, 
and whose writings are in consequence so well 
known that a mere reference to them by name 
is sufficient. Among these may be ranked Mrs. 


Brooks, Miss Gould, Mrs. Sigourney and a few } 


others of less merit. The second class comprises 
a larger number, and embraces those who having 
entered thd field of authorship within the last ten 
or fifteen years have had more competition to ex- 
perience, and, therefore, may not have attained 
the same popularity which they would have won 
at an earlier day, or, perhaps, deserve. Formerly 
it was so rare a thing for an American woman to 
write poetry that in some cases extravagant praise 
was awarded to productionscomparatively trifling. 
Criticism was then easily conciliated; and talent 
passed for genius. Now, it is more difficult to 
win renown. Within the last ten years a galaxy 
of female writers has appeared; and where each 
star is lustrous, it is not easy for any one to be- 
come pre-eminent. We have so many good fe- 
male poets that it requires some discrimination to 
select the best. 

These considerations have induced us, in these 
papers, to confine ourselves nearly altogether to 
the new race of writers. And among these Mrs. 
Anne Peyre Dinnies holds a high place. 

There was a romance in the marriage of this 
lady which deserves notice. She is a South Caro- 
linian by birth, the daughter of Judge Shackle- 
ford. At an excellent seminary in Charleston, 
kept by the daughters of Dr. Ramsay, the histo- 
rian of the Revolution, she received her education. 
She grew up amiable, talented and accomplished. 
About the year 1826, she became engaged in a 
literary correspondence with Mr. Dinnies, of St. 
Louis, Mo., a gentleman whom she had never 
met. A congeniality of taste led to the exchange 
of frequent letters, and, at length, a mutual affec- 
tion was the consequence, though neither party 
had yet seen the other. An engagement followed, 
and in 1830 they were married, meeting, for the 
first time, the week before the nuptials. If ever 

love was based solely on sympathy of mind and 





* When this series began the publisher promised each 
critical portrait should be accompanied by an autograph. 
It was suggested to him, however, that it would be more 
convenient if all the autographs could be published so 
as to be preserved.together. This has induced him to 
have an article prepared, which will appear in July, 
and which will contain the autograph of every female 
writer of eminence in America. 

17* 


; heart it was in this romantic connexion. Mrs. 
Hale says, in reference to it, ‘*that in their esti- 
mate of each other they were not disappointed ; 
as may be infered from the tone-of her songs; for 
the domestic- happiness that these portray can 

} exist only where both are happy.” 

One of these songs is, indeed, as beautiful a 

; poem of its kind as there is in the language. It 

‘ breathes the truest womanly affectién for a loved 

’ and venerated husband, clothed in language at 

; once forcible and elegant. The subject is not 

one to call for ornament, and Mrs. Dinnies has 

‘ shown excellent taste in maintaining throughout 

the simple earnestness of the composition. The 

poem we speak of is ‘‘The Wife.” We are sure 
our readers are familiar with it; yet they will be 
glad to peruse it again. 


‘*T could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

T could have smiled on every blow 
From life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be ‘alone.’ 


“T conld—I think I could have looked 
E’en for a time, that thou 

= my fadix face hadst looked 

’ith less of love than now; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own 

To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been ‘alone.’ 


‘ But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be ‘alone.’ 


“To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heavenward trust, they say 
‘Earth may not claim thee longer; 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break when thou art gone; 

It must not be; we may not part; 
I could not live ‘alone.’” 


No single stanzas here, it will be seen, could 
be quoted as a specimen of the rest without in- 
justice to the author, since the whole poem is 
devoted to but one sentiment, which is only fully 
evolved with the last line. There is a unity in 
all the pieces of Mrs. Dinnies. Her poems please, 
not by the glitter of imagery, or the beauty of a 
single verse here and there, but, like a Grecian 
temple, by the symmetry and completeness of the 
whole. And it is usually the sentiment which 
constitutes their highest charm. We might quote 
largely from her writings to fortify ourselves in 
this position; but we shall content ourselves with 





one more extract. It is a poem entitled “‘ Wedded 
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desponding husband. 
‘Come, rouse thee, dearest!—’tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 
Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood. 
As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all 
Increase the gulf in which a fall, 
Such thoughts, by gatheri: *d rills 
Of lesser griefs, spread rea 
And with their gloomy A me xs MN 
The land-marks Hope would else reveal. 


“Come, rouse thee, now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken; 

Pest, gifted, noble, ardent, kind,— 

Strange thou should’st thus be shaken! 

But rouse afresh each energy, 

And be what heaven intended thee ; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy spirit eter great: 

I would not see thee bend below 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 


“Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife,— 


For deem’st thou she had stoo pd to bind 
as fate unto a common 
le-like py are mnt 


in her heart, had first 
 seradon with its Promethean flame, 
ine, then sunk her soul to shame. 


* Then rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 
That fetters now thy F acyl 

Shake off this gloom ; sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud that lowers; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal, a guiding star 

With eful ray would light thee on 

Until its utmost bounds be won: 

That quenchless ra yy. tee read he hg «aie 

In fo » undying 


We see in the poems of Mrs. Dinnies little of 
that love of nature for which others are distin- 
guished. She rarely sings of the be-uties of 
opening spring or the melancholy grandeur of 
autumn. Rarely, too, in her writings, are images 
to be found drawn from the country and country 
life. 

The poetry of Mrs. Dinnies might be character- 
ized, perhaps, by saying that it has more strength 
than ornament, more passion than fancy, more 
earnestness than brilliancy. If we may coin a 
word, it has none of the prettinesses with which 
many of our female writers so lavishly trick out 
their verses. It comes from the heart more than 
from the imagination. You see that she writes 
what she feels. There is the same difference 
between her compositions and those of others we 
might name, that there is between the eloquence 
of a Latimer or Whitfield and that of a modern 
dandy in divinity. In comparison with hers, the 
poems of this latter class are only elegant pieces 
of filagree work. They have none of the lofty 
enthusiasm, the glowing feeling, the deep ear- 


Love,” and is supposed to be addressed to a 


an 





HAVANNA DE CUBA. 
(THE FRAGMENT OF A RAMBLING ROMAUNT,) 
BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


Havanna—tropic queen! gay—proud Havanna! 
Queen of the South—the golden capital— 
‘* Joya de la Corona del Espana,” 
Oh! do I gaze upon thy glowing wall? 
No—no—’tis memory’s dream—fair fancy all, 
Yet in that dream, the golden flag of Spain 
Flouts where the serried Moro rears its tall 
Dark battlements above the Spanish main, 
And “ viva voce” still, proclaims Castilian reign. 


Three hundred years since Cortez banner waved 
In thy fair harbor—just three hundred years 
Since first, before thy walls, rebellion braved 
A viceroy’s wrath—strange, that though blood and 
tears, 
Sword, famine, broken hearts, and burning biers, 
Laid desolate the cities of the main, 
Amidst an erring nation’s hopes and fears 
Loyal and loving thou should’st still remain— 
And willing kiss the hand that round thee warps the 
chain. 


Yet the soz/ lives within thee! not as they 
The once proud cities of the dying East, 
Whose halls seem cold, and lifeless as the clay 
Of their own architects; whose pulse hath ceased— 
Where now the revelry of fast and feast 
Is but a mocking shadow of what was 
And may not be again—into the yeast 
Of all destroying time their glories pass; 
Say, is the living world grown wiser? No—alas! 
The spirit that moved Venice in her day, 
Making that gay and gorgeous capital 
From morn to night one scene of revelry, 
*Till every corral, portico, and hall 
Resounded with the joyous carnival, 
From the proud sea-built city long hath fled— 
The weed is trailing on her ruined wall— 
No more the Doge the Adrian wave shall wed— 
Where is the Doge? the Ten? where is their glory? 
Dead! 


The gondolieri sing the barcarolle, 

But they must chorus it “‘ viva el Rey,” 

Tis but the mocking shadow wanting soul 

Of by gone times—soul that hath passed away, 
Leaving no trace save fallen, falling clay— 

The spirit that moved Rome when in her glory 
Stirs only to remind her of decay, 

And scarce wakes up her vast requietory 

Of tombs from their long sleep—it lives but in her story! 


But still.that spirit lives, though it hath fled 

Its home in Venice trampled by the Hun— 

It lives and breathes, though westward it hath sped— 
Hath it not always sought the setting sun? 
Hindostan—Persia—Ezypt—Venice won— 

On Europe’s shores now lingering out its day, 
Then to the West—where haply first begun 

Its early growth ere Asia knew decay— 

Who built Copan—Palenque? Who raised Uxmal, 





nestness of the true school of poetry. 
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Ruins o’er which the hand of tongueless age 
Has cast the sable shadow of the tomb: 
Cities whose very names on history’s page , 
Live not—much less the nature of their doom— 
Ruins that sleep immured in the deep gloom 
Of woods that seem coeval with the world— 
Cities o’er which primeval forests bloom ; 
Whose records in the lap of ages furled 
Have left nought to reveal, why thus despoiled and 
hurled? 


After a lapse of many thousand years 
In orbit round the world, another race, 
Amidst those broken walls again appears, 
The wild wolf, and the wilder man to chase 
Through streets choked up with forests—the pale face: 
The spirit lives—the Phoenix breathes again! 
The crumbling hearths become the dwelling place 
Of art and science, and the hands of men 
Ope the dense forest aisles, break up the tangled glen. 


The spirit lives again! the busy hum 

Of groaning, crowded cities floats and falls 
Upon the ear! the trumpet and the drum 

Have waked again the echoes of these walls— 
Even at this moment the loud bugle calls 

The star-crowned eagle to the west away, 
To glade the forest and to rear new halls, 

Whose domes shall gleam o’er Sinaloa bay— 
Already flouts the flag o’er Guaymas, Monterey ! 


That spirit lives—aye lives, and holds gay revel 
Within thy walls Havanna! thou fearest not 

_ Doom, death, or dust, demon, decay, or devil, 
Though thousands in thy portals yearly rot— 

Dread’st thou to dare hereafter? not a jot. 
Though here to thee is as a summer morn 

Smiling, and sunny, and thy soul is fraught 
With prejudice for life—for death with scorn, 


Holding what is thy hope—what, will be, hope forlorn. 


Thou art a noble city too, Havanna— } 
And fondly ever could I dwell with thee 

Thou home of love—home of the fair Cubana, 
But that my will revolts to bend the knee 

To your Alcalde—oh! that thou wert but free, 
Then I should never leave thy glad portales, 

But my heart loathes the cry, ‘ viva el rey!” 
No matter in what language, the phrase palls 


Upon a freeman’s ear, in England’s, Spain’s, or Gaul’s. } 


Yet still Havanna there is much to see 
In thy proud city, and the “Scholar” may 
At some not distant time return to thee, 
And add another scena to his lay, 
Perhaps not then the cry, “ viva el rey!” 
But “la patria!” and ‘la muerte guerra !” 
Spain urged the last long in her sunny day, 
That day is past—’tis now her night of sorrow— 


And other flag than Spain’s may yet wave o’er El Moro. 


I long once more to look upon the Moro, 
I long to see again La Punta’s tower, 

T long to view the well filled Plazza toro, 
Or spend on the Passao twilight’s hour, 

I long to sit in many an orange bower 








Where blossoms deal their fragrance to the air, 
Yet brighter, fairer than the glowing flower, 

Were she, with eagle glance and raven hair, 
The lovely Creole maid who haply lingers there. 


Havanna, thou hast yet a holier theme— 
A purer never tasked a poet’s pen 
Than to record that spirit, whose deep dream 
Saw worlds that lay beyond the vulgar ken : 
That soul whose daring genius began 
The march of millions to the west away, 
Proud pioneer of nations—first of men— 
Of all that lived before or since his day, > 
The Genoese was first in mind’s immensity. 


Bright, bold and brave; his soul was truly great: 
He never risked his fortunes on a chance, 
Trusting as some have done to desperate fate 
To make or mar, as haply he of France— 
He was no gambling slave of circumstance, 
His was the head to plan, the heart to dare 
That which to others seemed but wild romance: 
Whose coward doubts failed to produce despair, 
Where is the parallel in history’s volume ? where ? 


Havanna, thou art honored by his dust, 

Still shalt thou be the Mecca of the West— 
Ennobled is thy name by the proud trast 

Of these dear relics that within thee rest. 
No sod in Europe merits the bequest— 

Such bones enrich not an ungrateful shore, 
And but one spot that might thy claim contest 

To hold the urn of ocean’s conqueror, 
It is the lonely isle he called San Salvador. 


There let him sleep, his toils and perils over, 

Worn warrior of the waves, there let him sleep 
In that lone isle, the first he did discover; 

While snow-winged songsters of the stormy deep 
In melancholy music wailing keep, 

Eternal vigil o’er his lonely grave :— 
And when the passing mariner may weep 

O’er the unhappy fate of one so brave, 
His pitying tear may fall to mingle with the wave. 


The nations of the world owe him a tomb 
Where rose E) Navidad along the strand, 
A noble monument, whose pile shall loom 
O’er the broad wave that trembled in his hand : 
A monument not built upon the sand, 
But one high raised above the verdant shore, 
Whose tow’ring top, as he did, should command 
Afar the rolling deep, the ocean’s roar : 
When shall such pile be reared upon San Salvador ? 


And are we then ungrateful? Is there one 
In all the western world who would not throw 
His mite into the heap to see begun, 
Reared, capped the noble work? I answer, no! 
If there be one then let the crimson glow 
Of shame suffuse his cheek, as tears have mine 
At their ingratitude who dared the blow 
Against this benefactor of their kind— 
Gods! must they ever bleed who would enfranchise 
mind? 
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half so pretty as Albina’s. You will let me hays 
$ a new one, will you not, father?” 

‘¢ Your mother seems to think that your old one 
will do.” 

‘* Well, mother is always so economical. What 

““Wuat are you musing about?” said Mrs. } do I want a dress hat for, if not to make me look 
Westloe to her husband, as they sat together ; well, and mine makes me look like a fright.” 
before a brisk fire one cold, winter evening. ‘‘I have no objections to your having a new 

“‘T am thinking what we shall do with our } one,” said her father, ‘but the truth is I parted 
plain daughter,” he replied, ‘‘ when she comes } with my last dollar before I came home this 
home, I could never help absolutely disliking a} evening. Have you the money by you I gave 
really ugly woman.” : you yesterday ?” he enquired of his wife. 

‘Though Alice is plain,” said Mrs. Westloe, ‘‘T have,” she replied, ‘‘but you know we are 
‘‘she cannot be called ugly. I think there is { expecting Alice, and as it will be indispensable 
something really pleasing in the expression of { to make some additions to her wardrobe before 
her countenance.” she can appear in society, or even attend church, 

‘‘ I cannot imagine what it is. Her face is, or } I thought of reserving the money for that pur- 
was the last time I saw her, thin and sallow, her ; pose.” 


OUR PLAIN DAUGHTER. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


PPA Onn 








features sharp and angular, and her hair almost > «Bat you know yon are going to write to her 

white.” to-morrow to give her leave to remain,” said Mr. 
‘Yes, but it is four years since you saw her. Westloe. , 

I think she has improved in looks since then, and ‘¢ Yes, she may, however, ¢hoose to return, and 


if she can only regain her health, I have no doubt ’ we certainly cannot refuse her the privilege, if it 
but that she will be rather pretty.” be her choice.” 

‘¢ Well, it seems: mysterious to me, that Char- ““If Alice does come, she must have a winter 
lotte should be so perfectly beautiful, and Alice } hat, of course,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ and she will be 
so perfectly ugly. Iwish her aunt would consent ; just as well satisfied with my old one as she 
to let her remain with her.” would be with a new one. The best plan, how- 

*¢ And so she will if it be your wish. But is it } ever, will be not to tell her anything about it, and 
right to banish our daughter from home because } as mine is not in the least injured, she will never 
she is not handsome ?” suspect but that it was bought on purpose for her.” 

‘* Should she come home and mix with fashiona- ‘I can see no objection ‘to Charlotte’s plan,” 


ble society, she will constantly and painfully feel ; said Mr. Westloe. ‘‘ Alice has only fairly emerged 


the contrast between herself and sister, so that I } from childhood yet, (she was just eighteen) be- 
have no doubt she will be much happier where ? sides, according to my taste, a plain woman 
she is. What time does she think of returning ?”’ ; should dress plainly, and above all, never be 


‘« The first of next week.” ; among the first to follow a new fashion.” 
2 


“There will be ample time, then, for her to} Mrs. Westloe did see objections to Charlotte's 
receive a letter. I think you had better write to ’ plan, but she did not think it prudent to mention 
her to-morrow, and give her leave to remain, if } them in her presence. It was, therefore, settled 
it be her choice, as it seemed to be when we last ; that Charlotte should have a new dress hat, and 


heard from her.” 

Though Mrs. Westloe was deeply grieved and 
wounded at the feclings her husband manifested 
with regard to their absent daughter, she made 
no attempt to oppose his wishes. In a few 


? 


; that Alice should have the old one, should she 
come home. The next day Mrs. Westloe wrote 


to Alice, as her husband had requested, and Mi. 
Westloe, who had no doubt but that she would 
prefer to remain with her aunt, dismissed the 


eldest daughter, entered the apartment. She { angular features, and almost white hair, which 
seated herself at her father’s feet, and looking } had, for the few last days, haunted his imagina- 
up smilingly inte his face, said, ‘‘father, I have } tion. The next day, therefore, when just as the 


minutes after this conversation, Charlotte, the idea of the thin, sallow-faced girl, with her sharp, 





a request to make.” 
‘* What is it, my daughter?’ he asked, regard- 
ing her with looks of pride and fondness. 


family were assembling round the tea-table, the 
stage-coach stopped opposite the door, he could 
hardly believe that his plain daughter had arrived. 


“*T want a new dress hat like Albina Mer- { A finely formed girl, plainly, but very neatly 


4 


riam’s.” ‘ dressed, alighted, and the next moment Alice 
“Why, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Westloe, ‘you ' was folded in her mother’s arms. Her father 


had a new one last fall.” 


} scanned her features with a scrutinizing eye, 


“I know it, but I never liked it, and it is not ‘ while a scarcely perceptible pressure of the 
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hand sae extended to him marked his welcome. 
Charlotte next took her sister’s hand, at the same 
time saying, ‘‘ why, Alice, how queer your old 
fashioned bonnet looks.” x 

The bonnet being laid aside, a profusion of 
light, brown hair was displayed, fine and glossy, 
and smoothly parted over her brow. Renovated 
health had removed the sallow tint from her 
skin, as well as filled up certain cavities, so that 
her features were no longer sharp and angular. 
Still there was nothing beautiful about her face 
with the exception of her eyes, which to all who 
had ever read them, must have recalled these 
lines of Moore. 


“Oh! they resemble 
Blue water lilies when the breeze 
Is ing the stream around them tremble. 


With her nose Mr. Westloe was particularly 
dissatisfied. Why could it not have been Grecian 
like Charlotte’s, or like the pretty and slightly 
retronssé nose of his wife, or even aqualine like 
his own. It really looked to him like the half 
finished nose of a bust he had recently seen in a 
sculptor’s studio; and if, by the application of the 
chisel and mallet, it could like that have been 
wrought into a fine nose, it is to be feared that 
he would not have hesitated on account of the 
torture which must necessarily have been endured. 
Her face, too, had the same defect that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence when a child complained of as belong- 
ing to Lady Kenyon’s when requested to sketch 
her portrait—it was not straight. 

“She is, I confess,’”” he said to his wife, the 
first time they were by themselves, ‘‘ more decent 
looking than when a child, but we must still call 
her our plain daughter, and in spite of my horror 
of old maids, we shall, without doubt, have one 
in our own family. I wonder whether she has 
any taste for music?” 

* Yes, she sings and plays finely.” 

“Not so well as Charlotte.” 

‘‘A great deal better, and if you will only ob- 
serve you will find her voice in conversation one 
of the sweetest you ever heard.” 

Alice soon became aware of her father’s fasti- 
dious taste with regard to female beauty, and, on 
that account, tears often started to her eyes when 
she contrasted the beautiful face of Charlotte with 
herown. She was perfectly satisfied with the old 
hat as Charlotte had predicted, nor harbored one 
envious thought when she saw her sister’s of 
black lace, ornamented with a bouquet composed 
of the tips of feathers which was fastened with an 
emerald brooch. f 

Charlotte was not naturally more selfish than 
other girls of her age, but her father, who almost 
idolized her, had ever indulged her in every whim, 
and by expressions which had inadvertently fallen 








from him in her presence, she had imbibed the 
idea that she was of much more consequence 
than her sister, whose wishes, in every respect, 
she imagined should succumb to her own. 

Alice had been at home only a week when Mr. 
Westloe, his wife and his daughters were invited 
to attend a féte, to whicl: several persons of dis- 
tinction from a neighboring city were expected to 
be present. Mr. Westloe shrugged his shoulders 
as he thought of his plain daughter, and felt half 
determined to refuse the invitation. On re- 
flection, however, he thought they could not all 
turn anchorites on her account, and concluded to 
accept it. Her aunt, as a parting gift, had be- 
stowed on Alice a beautiful pearl bracelet. The 
sister’s dresses were alike, over the short sleeves 
of which fell oriental sleeves of lace. Alice had 
a pretty arm, in every respect as much so as 
Charlotte’s, and round an arm of such fairness 
and transparence the delicate pearl bracelet 
could not be deemed out of place. It was her 
only ornament, and it must be confessed that she 
regarded the tout ensemble of the arm with some 
complacency. Charlotte had been wreathing 
some pearls with her hair, which fell in a cloud 
of soft, golden curls each side of her face, when 
turning round, she beheld the bracelet on her 
sister’s arm. 

“Alice, where did you get that beautiful 
bracelet?” said she. 

Alice informed her that it was her aunt’s part- 
ing gift. 

‘*Now, Alice dear, do let me wear it this 
evening,” said she, ‘it corresponds so exactly 
with my other ornaments. You will—will you 
not, Alice? Father too, should I happen to sit 
down to the piano, will be delighted to see so 
beautiful an ornament on my arm.” 

This allusion to her father was all powerful 
with Alice, and she transferred the bracelet, 
though not without a sigh, to the arm of Char- 
lotte. Among the distinguished strangers pre- 
sent at the féte was a young gentleman by the 
name of Edward Milman, whose fine person and 
elegant manners attracted an uncommon share of 
attention. He was the son of a rich merchant, had 
just returned from his travels in Europe, and was of 
unblemished morals. There probably was not a 
parent present who would not have considered him 
an unexceptionable match fora favorite daughter. 

‘¢ Who is that very beautiful girl directly oppo- 
site us?” he enquired of a friend near him. 

“Charlotte Westloe. Do you think her so very 
handsome ?’”* 

“T have,” he replied, ‘‘ seen the lovely daugh- 
ters of Italy, the dark-eyed maidens of Spain, and 
the far-famed beauties of the English aristocracy, 
but have never seen any one equal to her.” 
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‘¢Take care, Milman,’ said his companion, 
** for, if I mistake not, Miss Westloe is something 
of a coquette, and to a man of your ardent tem- 
perament, and lively active imagination, it would 
be absolute torture to be subjected to her wiles.” 

**T am not to be caught by outward show,” 
replied Milman. ‘TI think I shall not be so daz- 
zled by her beauty as to be unable to read her 
character. But. who is that girl by her side with 
those large blue eyes, so soft, and yet so lustrous?” 

‘That is Alice Westloe, her sister.’’ 

‘¢Though her movements are very graceful, it 
appears to me that she has an air of timidity about 
her.” 

**Tt is natural that she should have, as she is, 
I understand, kept rather in the background, on 
account of her being so greatly inferior to her 
sister in point of beauty.” 

Some person now proposed music, and Char- 
lotte Westloe was solicited to sit down to the 
piano. She had a pleasant voice, and performed 
a fashionable air with considerable taste. All 
were eager to applaud the performance of one so 
beautiful, and the gentleman who had the privi- 
lege of turning the music leaves was regarded 
with envy by those who had nothing to do but to 
look and listen. Alice could not help regretting 
that her father, a short time previous, had left 
the apartment, and thus lost the opportunity of 
seeing her pearl bracelet displayed to its best 
advantage on her sister’s beautiful arm. 

** And don’t you sing too?” said a lady, addres- 
sing Alice, as Charlotte rose from the piano. 

‘*T used to sing sometimes to amuse my aunt,” 
she replied. 

“T have never heard you sing since you came 
home,”’ said Charlotte. 

“Yet I have no doubt but that she can sing 
well enough to amuse not only her aunt, but 
those who may be harder to satisfy,”’ said the 
lady, who did not feel pleased to see Alice 
thrown into the background, because she was 
less beautiful than her sister. 

Several others now joined in the request, and 
Alice prepared to sit down to the instrument. As 
she did so, Charlotte said to her in a low and hur- 
ried voice, ‘‘ Alice, I beg that you will not attempt 
to sing and play unless you think you can acquit 
yourself tolerably, for father will be seriously dis- 
pleased if you do.” 

Alice shrunk back, but at that moment she en- 
countered the eye of her mother, who was at a 
considerable distance. She gave her daughter an 
encouraging smile, and at the same time motioned 
for her to sit down tothe piano. At first the keys 
were touched by a tremulous hand, and a-few 
notes of wild and wavering music were elicited. 
Still they were sweet and full of pathos, and her 





ee 


sympathies were soon thoroughly called forth, 
All fear passed away, and at the close of a sym: 
phony played with skill and taste, her whole 
soul seemed to be poured forth in the simple and 
touching song she had selected ; a song which had 
been popular, but which was now giving place to 
something more novel. Her voice, which 


“Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfume,” 


stole into the adjoining apartment where her 
father was engaged in conversation with several 
gentlemen. It arrested the words on his lips, 
and at the close of the song he remarked, “that 
was sung with taste and a great deal of feeling, 
The musician must be one of the ladies from our 
sister city, for I am acquainted with all present 
belonging to our own, and know that no one is 
capable of singing so finely.” 

The name of Alice Westloe was now distin- 
guishable amid the confused murmur of voices, 

‘¢ The moment I saw her I remarked that the 
expression of her countenance was very intellee- 
tual,’’ said one. 

“ And full of feeling,’’ remarked another. 

‘Did you mind what fine eyes she has?” said 
a third. 

‘*Do you refer to the lady who has just been 
singing?’ said one of the gentleman who bad 
been conversing with Mr. Westloe, addressing 
the last speaker. 

“T do.” 

‘¢ And what is her name ?” 

‘‘ Did not Mr. Westloe tell you that it was his 
daughter, Alice?” said a lady in a low voice, 
before the person addressed had time to reply. 

Mr. Westloe overheard what was not intended 
for his ear, and without speaking he proceeded to 
the adjoining apartment. As he entered Alice 
commenced the symphony of a second song. 
During its performance Mr. Westloe was evi- 
dently much moved. At its close those who 
stood near were lavish of their praise. Edward 
Milman was alone silent. It appeared to him 
that the language of common praise and compli- 
ment would be worthless to one who was capable 
of infusing so much sentiment and feeling intoa 
song, which had ever before, fell coldly on his 
ear. Soon afterward dancing was introduced, 
and Edward Milman advanced to a group of 
ladies, of which Charlotte Westloe formed the 
centre, for the purpose of selecting a partner. 
All were surprised, and it was with difficulty 
that Charlotte prevented her disappointment from 
being apparent when he passed her, and bowing 
to Alice, requested the honor of her hand for the 
next dance. As she imagined no one would think 
of asking her to dance, she had made up her mind 
to content herself with being a spectator, and a 
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blush of surprise and pleasure glowed on her 
cheeks as she gave him her hand. Charlotte, 
not without some chagrin, accepted an invitation 
to dance from George Loynd, an estimable young 
man, who had long been enamored of her. Ed- 
ward Milman solicited her hand for the next 
dance, but suffering her feelings of pique to pre- 
vail over her real inclination, she threw her head 
haughtily back and said that she should not dance 
any more that evening.. The words had only 
escaped her lips when she repented, for far from 
exhibiting any symptom of disappointment, he 
turned from her with an easy air and a smiling 
countenance, and requested the same honor of a 
young lady whom every one else seemed inclined 
to overlook. From this time, though many ad- 
mirers continued to kneel at her shrine, Charlotte 
was restless and unhappy, for one knee bent not. 
The first evening they met, Milman had detected 
the selfishness that, like a dark thread, pervaded 
her character, which enabled him to guard his 
heart, while others were dazzled and dewildered. 
He proudly contemplated the superior energy and 
high moral tone of his own character which ena- 
bled him to resist her fascinations, on account of 
what many would consider a venial defect in 
hers; and it was with a feeling of pity not wholly 
unmingled with contempt, that he remarked how 
perfectly blind were all others to her imperfec- 
tions, if she deigned to repay the most abject 
homage with a look, or even a smile. Moments 
of self-complacency and self-confidence are those 
when we are most readily throw off our guard. 
It was in such a mood that he, as usual, called 
one morniug at Mr. Westloe’s. Charlotte had 
never looked lovelier. The purity and transpa- 
rence of her complexion was rendered dazzling 
by the rich color a walk in the clear, morning air 
had given to her cheeks, and by the bright, golden 
hair, which released from pin and bandeau, fell 
in easy curls over her neck and shoulders. 

‘Mr. Milman,” said she, ‘‘ what will you think 
of me for being so negligent?” and she put her 
small, white hand to her head, which sank half 
buried amid the soft cloud of curls. 

As he gave her a complimentary reply, she 
raised her dark, brilliant eyes to his beaming 
with sweetness. With that look his habitual 
caution abandoned him. He lost sight of the 
speck on the sun, and began to imagine with the 
rest of her admirers that even unmeaning words 
were divine when breathed from such beautiful 
lips. She perceived the impression she had made, 
and brought all her powers of pleasing into play. 
Alice, who on former occasions had received a 
full share of his attention, sat neglected and silent. 
Thongh sad and unhappy, she thought not of re- 
senting his neglect; she rather wondered why he 


« 


had ever paid her so much attention in the pre- 
sence of one so beautiful as her sister. After a 
protracted call he bade the sisters good morning, 
with the expectation of again meeting them in 
the evening at a party. As a proof that his mind 
was uncommonly excited and bewildered, he had, 
while conversing with Charlotte, put an elegant 
gold pencil case with which he had been playing 
into his pocket instead of returning it to the table 
whence he took it. He had gone only a few steps 
when wishing to note something down, he put his 
hand in his pocket for his pencil, in the room of 
which he drew forth the one referred to, marked 
with the initials C. W. He turned back, and not 
having been absent scarcely a minute, re-entered 
the- house without ringing. The parlor door 
opened without noise, and-Charlotte and Alice, 
who stood at a table with their backs toward 
him, did not perceive his entrance. 

** Alice,”? said Charlotte, before he had time to 
announce himself, ‘how fortunate you always 
are. I called at every shop in the city this morn- 
ing where flowers are soid, and could find none 
half as suitable for my hair as those you bought 
yesterday. Look’—and she took some flowers 
from a box—‘‘ these, though they don’t look well 
for mine, will suit your brown hair very well— 
don’t you think they will?” 

‘I don’t think them as pretty as mine,” said 
Alice, evading a direct reply to Charlotte’s ques- 
tion. ' 

‘‘T was not speaking of their being pretty,” 
said Charlotte, somewhat petulantly. ‘I said I 
did not think they corresponded so well with my 
hair as with yours, but as you think they are not 
as pretty, I suppose you will not exchange with 
me.” 

‘*T should prefer not to, for I have seen noth- 
ing I liked so well for a long time.” 

‘To tell you the truth, Alice,” said Charlotte, 
irritated that she did not yield to her wishes as 
readily as usual, ‘“‘I don’t think that a really 
plain girl should wear either flowers or jewelry. 
My taste, in that respect, is like father’s.” 

“Is father unwilling that I should wear 
flowers?” said Alice, the tears starting to her 
eyes. 

“‘Yes, or I have heard him say to the same 
effect. He says ugly women should never wear 
ornaments of any kind, and I am sure flowers 
are an ornament.” 

‘*You may have my flowers, Charlotte,” said 
Alice, with a strong effort repressing her tears, 
‘and my pearl bracelet-—you may wear it 
whenever you please, but I cannot give it to 
you, as I promised aunt Mary never to part 
with it.” 





‘‘That’s a good girl,” said Charlotte. “J 
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thought you would not be so ill-natured as not 
to oblige me in such a trifle.” 

This dialogue had been carried on with so 
much vivacity that Milman could not well break 
in upon it. Charlotte, who had turned round 
when she finished the last sentence, blushed 
deeply when she saw him standing at the door. 
Presenting her the pencil-case, he gravely apolo- 
gized for his carelessness, and without saying 
another word withdrew. She would have given 
a great deal to know whether he had overheard 
what she had said to Alice, but could think of no 
satisfactory method by which she could ascertain. 
When it was time to dress for the party, she al- 
most came to the conclusion to wear her own 
flowers, and persuade Alice to wear hers. After 
trying the effect of each, those belonging to Alice 
were decidedly so much more beautiful and be- 
coming that ‘her bitter resolution gave way, and 
with her sister’s assistance the coveted flowers 
were arranged so becomingly as to cause her eyes 
to beam with pleasure. 

“T had,” she thought, ‘better not wear the 
bracelet, for if Edward Milman did overhear the 
conversation, should he see it on Alice’s arm he 
may think what I said was more in jest than 
earnest. It would be no harm, however, to 
clasp it round her arm,” and having done so, it 
looked so charmingly she could not resist the 
temptation of suffering it to remain. When her 
toilet was completed, and she contemplated her- 
self in the glass, she had never felt more perfectly 
satisfied with her appearance. Alice attired in a 
simple white dress, with her hair plainly parted 
over her pure, white brow, looked like a vestal 
by the side of a princess. It was with conside- 
rable solicitude that Edward Milman watched 
for their entrance into Mrs. Farnworth’s draw- 
ing-room, where most of the guests were already 
assembled. If he found that Charlotte’s better 
feelings had triumphed over her selfish vanity, 
he was beginning to think he could forget what 
had happened in the morning. A. suppressed 
murmur, occasioned by her unrivalled beauty 
and elegance, ran through the room as she en- 
tered. The eye of Milman sought the flowers, 
and a glance showed him they were not those 
she had exhibited to Alice. He saw that they 
were beautiful, yet had a wreath composed of 
the leaves of the deadly upas supplied their place 
it could not have been more hateful to his eyes. 
The bracelet, too, ‘‘I should prefer,” thought he, 
‘to see a serpent encircling her arm.” The se- 
rene countenance of Alice indicated _.no feeling of 
envy or ill-humor on account of relinquishing the 
ornaments to her sister, she herself had intended 
to wear. There was something of sadness, how- 
ever, in her deep blue eyes as they drooped 


beneath their snowy lids, and he could undep 
stand the feeling when he recalled to mind what 
Charlotte had said relative to her father’s opinion 
that caused her to seek the most obscure Ccnng 
of the apartment. 

From this time he was perfectly disenchanted 
with regard to Charlotte. It was in vain that 
she used every art to again draw him within the 
limits of the magic circle that surrounded her, 
She herself had furnished the talisman that dis 
solved the charm. He continued as before to be 
an almost daily visitor at Mr. Westloe’s, which 
common report attributed to the attractions of 
Charlotte. 

“Why,” said Mr. Westloe, one day to his 
wife, ‘does Edward Milman linger so long in 
the city ?” 

‘*T have heard,” she replied, ‘that the business 
which first brought him here is not yet settled.” 

‘That is mere pretence, as to my certain 
knowledge it might have been settled in a week 
as well asa month. I am inclined to think that 
what report says is true, and that it is on oar 
daughter’s account that he remains so long. Do 
you not think that he will be a fine match fo 
her?” 

‘*Which of our daughters’ do you allude to?” 
enquired his wife. 

‘* Charlotte—of course I don’t mean Alice.) 

‘And yet, if Edward Milman should ever 
marry either of our daughters’, it will be Alice.” 

‘I beg leave to differ from you. _No man 
would turn from the sun to the light of a farthing 
candle.” 





‘‘ Yet there are many who would turn from the 
sun, if by so doing they could look at the moon, 
or even the sweet evening star that is now bright 
ening in the west. Pardon me when_I say that 
Alice will make a much better wife than Char 
lotte. The sweetness of her dispositton, and her 
amiable manners have, I think, won the heart of 
Edward Milman, though she herself is far from 
being conscious of it.” 

“I believe I have done wrong,” said Mr. West- 
loe, ‘‘ to think so,much of Charlotte’s beauty, and 
to so entirely overlook the good qualities of Alice; 
but always, as far back as I can remember, I took 
great delight in contemplating whatever was beau- 
tiful to the eye.” 


Westloe. ‘Charlotte, who begins to imagine 


that beauty is a substitute for those gentler virtues 
which adorn our sex, is becoming haughty and 
selfish, and extremely overbearing in her inter- 
course with Alice, whose feelings she does not 
hesitate to wound whenever she wishes to obtain 
from her a favorite article of jewelry, or some 





beautiful bower, by telling her that you think 





‘‘T am glad to hear you say so,” replied Mrs: 
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a plain woman should never wear ornaments. 
Knowing your partiality for beauty, the idea has 
become impressed upon her mind that her appear- 
ance is disagreeable to you, which more than any 
thing else deeply wounds her feelings.” 

“They shall be wounded no more on my ac- 
count,” he replied with much emotion, and at the 
first opportunity he had a long conversation with 
Charlotte, which had the effect to check the 
growth of those errors resulting from his injudi- 
cious praise and admiration of her beauty. 

Alice, as her mother imagined, was wholly 
unconscious that Edward Milman regarded her 
with partiality. She imagined that Charlotte was 
the magnet that so often drew him to their fire- 
side. Nor was she aware of the true state of her 
own feelmgs, though her heart had already opened 
to the warm impulses of a first affection as the 
pure water lily uncloses to the morning sunbeams. 
But her mother remarked that the sound of his 
coming footsteps brought the eloquent blood to 
her cheeks; and she herself knew that there wa® 
no music to which her heart so thrilled as to the 
deep melody of his voice. Charlotte, who saw 
that the star of Alice as regarded the favor of 
Milman, was gaining the ascendant, suffered none 
of those arts which others had proved themselves 
80 little able to withstand, to remain untried. In 
thisshe was prompted by ambition rather than 
affection. If she really loved any one it was 
George Lynd; but Edward Milman was his su- 
perior in wealth, as well as more courted by the 
fashionable world, and the idea that her plain 
sister was likely to make a better match than 
herself, was by no means grateful to her feelings. 

Since the conversation with his wife the inte- 
rest which Mr. Westloe manifested in Alice by 
frequently speaking to her, or by listening with 
apparent pleasure when she played on the piano 
or sang, was, as regarded herself, productive of 
the most salutary effects. Her health improved, 


_ and she grew so happy and animated that at times 
_ even her father thought she was almost handsome. 


“For once in my life I have been mistaken,” 
said Miss Newsall, a spinster of uncertain age, 
as she entered the parlor of Mrs. Leighton, the 
same lady who on one occasion had encouraged 
Alice Westloe to sing. 

“Have you?” asked Mrs. Leighton. © 

“Yes, I must confess I have. You remember 
thata few weeks since I told yon, in a confidential 
way, that Edward Milman would certainly propose 
to Charlotte Westloe, before three months were at 
an end.” 

“ And has he?” 

“No, indeed. He has proposed, however, and 


to the last person in the world I should have 
Vou V.—i8 








thought of. I have no doubt but that I guessed 
fifty different girls, and after all did not hit upon 
the right one.” 

‘* Judging from Edward Milman’s character,” 
said Mrs. Leighton, ‘‘I should think that Alice 
Westloe would be his choice.” 

“Should you? Well, you have guessed right 
the first time. Now I should just as soon thought 
of his choosing me.” 

‘* Alice,” said Mrs. Leighton, without noticing 
this last remark, ‘‘is one of the purest minded 
girls I ever saw. I have taken some pains to 
sound the depths of her character, and have found 
no turbid waters concealed beneath a sparkling 
surface.” 

Miss Newsall might have contested the point 
with Mrs. Leighton had it not been that there was 
another lady, who, like herself, had a surplus of 
leisure to dispose of, and was apt to anticipate 
her in promulgating any fresh piece of news. 
She, therefore, rather abruptly bade Mrs. Leigh- 
ton good morning, and in less than a minute 
afterward was ringing the bell of the next door. 

In three months from this time Alice was the 
wife of Edward Milman, and at the head of one 
of the most splendid establishments in his native 
city. A middle aged, benevolent looking lady, 
whom Alice called “ Aunt Mary,” was sitting 
conversing with her one afternoon, when an ele- 
gant private carriage drew up opposite the door. 

‘This is certainly brother looking out of the 
carriage-windows,”’ said aunt Mary. 

‘* Yes, father and mother and Charlotte have 
all come,” said Alice, and she was at the door in 
an instant. 

Her father, who greeted her as warmly as he 
had coldly on a former occasion, was delighted 
with the house, the tasteful manner in which the 
grounds were laid out and ornamented, and above 
all, with Alice herself. Charlotte was in high 
spirits, and Mrs. Westloe, the first opportunity 
that occurred, told Alice that she might expect 
to see George Lynd in the course of a few days, as 
he had proposed to her sister and was accepted. 





MYRRHA. 

FROM BYRON’S DRAMA OF SARDANAPALUS. 
Myrrha. Oh! he is wounded! 
Sardanapalus, Not too much of that; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful. 
Now I am cooler. 
Myrrha. You have bound it with— 
Sard. The fillet of my diadem: the first time 
That ornament was ever aught to me 
Save an encumbrance. 
Myrrha, (to the attendant.) Summon speedily 
A leech of the most skilful; pray, retire; 
I will unbind your wgued and tend it. 
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AUNT PATTY; 

OR, THE VISIT TO NEW YORK. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ Wet, by and bye he gave the knob a pretty 
severe jerk, and I could hear a bell tinkling away 
as if a pasture lot of sheep were somewhere in 
the neighborhood. This put me in mind of home 
again, and I do believe the tears stood in my eyes, 
when a tall black man opened the door, and hold- 
ing it in one hand, stood looking at us as if he had 
never seen white people till then. 

*¢¢Ts Mr. Smith at home?’ says my father. 

‘¢The man looked at him from head to foot, 
and then turning his eyes to me began to curve 
his heavy upper lip into an impudent laugh, 
and told us to inquire at the basement door. 

‘You never saw my father, girls? but though 
I say it who ought not to say it, he was a proper 
smart man, and had an eye like a hawk. It was 
not often that he got out of temper, but when he 
did rile up it was enough to make you catch your 
breath to see him. Still he never spoke loud or 
harsh, but just took his own way, and I have 
seldom seen any one bold enough to interfere. I 
could see a little flush of red break through the 
tan on his cheek, and his eyes grew more piercing 
than ever; but instead of knocking the negro down 
as I expected, he put him a one side with his hand 
and went straight into the entry-way. 

‘*¢Go tell Mr. Smith that his cousin is here from 
old Connecticut,’ says he, looking straight into the 
man’s eyes. The poor fellow looked mean enough. 
His lip dropped, and he kept.cringing and bowing 
all the way to the parlor door. 

‘¢¢ Walk in here,’ says he, ‘Mr. Smith will be 
down in a minute.’ 

‘¢ My father walked in, and I followed. The 
black waiter turned and was going up stairs, but 
par called him back, and there the creature had 
to stand bowing and looking half seared to death, 
while the old gentleman divided the skirts of his 
homespun coat, and settled himself on the sofa. 

‘¢* Look here, young man,’ says par, taking out 
his box and rolling up a little ball of tobacco be- 
tween his thumb and finger—he always used cut 
tobacco when he went to the city, for he was sure 
to lose his jack knife if he took it out away from 
home. 

**« Wal boss,’ the poor blacky, bowing 
again and diastgiag at the door. 

‘¢But par was.in no great hurry. He put the 
tobacco in his mouth, shut the box, and buttoned 
it up in his pocket, then he turned to the waiter 


again. 
‘** Look here; Day,’ wy: he, ‘just observe what 





a 
I’ve got to say. If I ever see that grin on your 
face again, when you look on me or my daughter 
here, I’ll whip you within an inch of your life 
do you understand? Now go tell cousin Smith 
that I’m here and waiting to see him.’ 

***¥es, bossey,’ says the fellow, showing the 
whites of his eyes as he made another bow an 
turned to go up stairs. 

‘Par gave a little easy laugh, and putting both 
hands in his pockets, settled back. into a corner of 
the sofa, where he sat surveying the room as co 
tented as at home. But I felt dreadfully. The hot 
sun had given me a head-ache, and everything 
around looked so grand and strange that I felt 
about as much at home as a robin red breastin 
an eagle’s nest. In those times people were not 
so extravagant in housen furniture as they are 
now, and the home-made striped carpet in om 
out room was considered the most splendid cor 
cern in these parts. But it was no more tok 
compared with that on cousin Smith’s parlor tha 
a gravel walk is to a bed of spring moss whe 
the wild flowers are starting up all over it. ht 
was the greatest wonder in the world to me that 
any human hands could have woven such a sia! 
of flowers out of woollen yarn as that, it seemed 
to me just bursting into blossom all under my 
feet. You won’t hardly believe me, but te 
window curtains were all genuine silk, as thik 
and heavy as your grandmother’s brocade dres 
that-she prides herself on so much—the looking 
glasses reached from floor to ceiling—and the 
tall, high-backed chairs were all cushioned with 
silk like the curtains. There was a great heavy 
side-board in a recess by the fire-place, loaded 
down with silver, and glittering with cut-glass 
decanters, where the red wine flashed out every 
time a beam of sunshine shot through the window 
curtains—a silver tray stood in the centre crowded 
full of glasses that looked as if they had just been 
used, for a few drops of rich wine stood in twool | 
the tallest, and a red stain was on the chased work 
of the silver tray, as if some careless person had 
spilt the wine while lifting it to his lips. 

‘There I sat, straight up on the sofa close by 
par, now looking round on al! this finery, and 
then rather doubtful if the poor miserable git 
gazing at me from the great looking-glass opp 
site was myself or not; but every time I tumed 
my eyés that way there she sat as large as life, 
with both her new calf-skin shoes planted square 
and hard on a wreath of flowers in the carpet- 
travelling basket in her lap, with one side a little 
open, and a tin knitting case, and a dongh-nvt 
peeping out, while that scared face kept a grow 
ing paler and paler behind the dusty green veil 
that fell over one shoulder. And there she s# 
and sat, looking about as home-sick as ever ¥# 
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saw a creature in your life. By and bye the door 
opened, and a tall, handsome man, about par’s 
age, came in, with a pair of shoes all worked off 
with flowers on his feet, and a half coat, half 
loose gown of flowing colors floating round him 
in a way that would have made mar sick of her 
striped short-gowns if she could have seen it. 

“Mr. Smith went right up to par with his hand 
out, and says he— 

««* How are you, cousin? I’m glad to see you. 
We are a little unsettled just now, but no matter. 
You will enjoy Mrs. Smith’s party all the better 
for a little confusion, which always will attend a 
thing of this kind. How do you do? how do you 
do? come up to the side-board and take a glass 
of something.’ 

“Just then he appeared to observe me for the 
first time, and par let go of cousin Smith’s hand, 
which he had been shaking all the time, and giving 
his own a little flourish, says he— 

_ “*Let me introduce my darter, Patty, cousin 
Smith.’ 

. “1 got up, set my travelling basket on the 
carpet, and made a curtsey so low that my cali- 
manco dress touched the floor, and puffed out all 
around me as if there had been a hoop in it. I 
rose up again, cousin Smith took my hand, a good 
natured smile broke over his face, and in a few 


__pammiftes I felt quite at home with him. After he 


and par had helped themselves at the side-board, 
he mixed a glass of wine and water, and would 
make me drink it. I was very thirsty, and just 
as I took the glass from my lips the door opened 
again, and a young girl come in. She was a 
proper pretty creature, with eyes the color of a 
morning glory; the most beautiful hair I ever 
saw, lay in short frizzed curls over her forehead 
and cheeks. Her silk dress rustled as she walked, 
and three strings of gold beads strung with coral 
showed off her round neck, which was white as 
snow. Her father told her who I was, and she 
came forward with her little hand out, and the 
sweetest smile on her lips. I felt the tears come 
up to my eyes, and my heart grew warm as we 
shook hands. She sat down by me on the sofa, 
asked all about my journey, and made me feel as 
@asy as could be in less than no time. 

“After awhile cousin Lucy took me up stairs. 
I found my band-box and hair trunk in a great, 
handsome chamber, all furnished off witifa high 
post bedstead of solid mahogany, and shaded with 
dimity curtains fringed half a foot deep. There 
was a half moon table dressed out in white muslin, 
and everything else to match. A bowl, larger 
than our blue punch bow] in the cupboard yonder, 
stood on a table in one corner, with a pitcher big 
enough for Goliah of Gath to drink out of, stand- 
ing close by. I was thirsty yet, but it was as 





much as I could manage to lift it to my mouth, 
and as for drinking out of the bowl that was more 
than I could undertake. I wanted to wash my 
face and hands before changing my dress, and 
went down stairs in search of the back stoop. 
But when I got there, it was filled with pots full 
of flowers, such as I had never seen before; but 
there was no sign of a wash-hand basin, wooden 
soap dish, nor roller for the brown towel: nu well 
in sight, nor anything like home; so I went back 
to the chamber wondering what on earth I should 
do. I poured a little water from the pitcher over 
my hands, and made out as well as could be ex- 
pected. After I had smoothed my hair and put 
on a silk skirt and white short-gown, ruffled all 
round, I began to feel more like folks, and I must 
say that the rosy cheeked, bright-eyed girl that 
stood watching me from the looking-glass as I 
fixed back my curls, didn’t seem like the same 
creature that had been sitting so melancholy and 
lonesome a little while before down on the parlor 
sofa. 

‘* Mar had sent me her gold beads, and just as 
I was fastening them round my neck some one 
knocked at the door, and I called out, ‘ walk in.’ 
Who should put his head through the door but the 
tall negro that had made par rile up so. I almost 
screamed right out loud, but he only made a bow 
and told me that dinner was ready, and par 
wanted me to come down. 

‘* By this time I was fixed up about right, so 
after giving another look in the glass I snatched 
up my pocket-handkerchief and went down half 
scared to death, and yet feeling as if the best of 
’em could not find much fault with me, though I 
was brought upin the country—for my hair curled 
like a grape-vine, my short-gown was white as a 
snow-drift, and my morocco shoes were span-new, 
and so glossy that you might have seen your face 
in them, besides creaking as new shoes ought to, 
every time I took a step down stairs. 

“Cousin Lucy, she met me in the entry-way, 
and I saw that red mouth of hers dimple with a 
smile when she looked at me as I came down 
stairs. She did not say anything, but put her 
arm round my waist and led me into a back 
room where the dinner table was set out, and 
cousin Smith with par and a tall lady stood ready 
to sit down. 

“The tall lady was cousin Smith’s wife, and 
she must have been glad to see us, for she began 
to smile the minute I came in sight, and kept it 
up till we all sat down tothe table. It was besu- 


tifnlly set out, I can tell you; the glasses were all 
cut over with diamonds and vines, and there was 
no end to en ee 
that glistened among them. 

“‘There was one more that I had not seen 
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before, standing back, after we were all seated, 
as if he had been crowded out of his place. He 
looked so modest and sober that I felt for him. I 
moved my chair close up to cousin Lucy, and 
says I— 

‘*¢Come set here, sir, there is plenty of room, 
and we shan’t be crowded.” 

‘‘The fellow blushed up to his eyes, and every 
body laughed a little, even cousin Lucy; but after 
the first minute she bent down and whispered, 

“Tt is the servant, cousin Patty; he always 
stands behind papa’s chair to wait on us!’ then 
she looked at the man in her sweet, curious way, 
and says she— 

‘¢* My cousin will take some of the cranberry 
sauce with the turkey, John.’ 

“tT felt the blood gush into my face, and par 
turned his hawk eyes to every one at the table, 
as if he suspected that they would make fun of 
me; but when he heard Lucy’s whisper he bright- 
ened up and gave her a look that must have 
warmed her heart, it was so full of gratitude. 
She seemed to feel it, for the soft color came into 
her pretty cheeks, a smile settled on her lips, and 
lay there like the sunshine you see trembling in 
the leaves of that red rose by the gate. 

‘¢ Just as we had got settled at the table the door 
opened, and one of the handsomest young men 
I ever saw, came in. He bowed to par, and sat 
down close by me in the chair I, like an awkward 
fool, had offered to the servant man. When 
cousin Smith told him who I was, he bent his 
head so proudly, and yet with a sort of easy, 
good manners, that I couldn’t help but look up 
in his face, though mine was blushing like a red 
rose. He was the very image of cousin Lucy, 
but tall and proud, and man-like, where she was 
only sweet and beautiful. His eyes was of the 
same deep blueish purple, like a double larkspur 
when it first puts out its flowers in the summer, 
and the lashes were so long they made it seem 
almost black when the lids dropped a little down- 
ward. His mouth was large, but when he spoke 
a dimple just showed itself in each corner, and a 
heap of light brown hair lay in rings and curls 
around his temples, and over his wide forehead. 

‘¢I don’t seem to remember much that hap- 
pened at the table after he came in, except that 
the man waiter kept taking away my plate every 
few minutes and putting another down, which he 
was sure to carry off again before I was quite 
certain what was in it. 

‘‘ At last the whole table was cleared off, and 
silver baskets chock full of oranges, with a kind 
of nuts that I had never seen before, and great 
bunch raisins that looked as if the grapes were 
drié@ with the bloom on them, and decanters 
of wine, with lots of little silver knives, were 





brought on. Young Mr. Smith filled a plate for 
me, and cut up my orange as if I had been a little 
girl just learning to eat with a fork. Then he 
filled a wine glass brim full, and asked me to 
take wine with him. I looked out to do exactly 
as I saw the rest of them all dinner time, and 
when he lifted his glass and drank it off, I did 
the same, without leaving a drop—though I was 
frightened half to death, for a single spoonful of 
current wine always flew right to my head. [| 
was no more than right to be afraid of the stuff, 
for in less than a minute I felt it burning and 
tinkling in my temples, and my cheeks blazed up 
as if I’d been walking in the sun an hour without 
a parasol. 

‘* After a while we went into the parlor, and 
young Mr. Smith, he begun talking about the 
country, its flowers, its apple-orchards, and the 
wild birds that sing in them, till I seemed to feel 
myself at home again listening to our Louisa—I 
told him so, and then he went on to ask about her, 
and that gave us something new to talk about, 
till my head begun to ache so that I was obliged 
to run up stairs and throw myself on the bed. I 
was tired almost to death, and dropped to sleep 
thinking of young Mr. Smith, and then I began 
to dream, and his voice still seemed murmuiing 
in my ear like the flow of a brook half choaked 


up with violets. r, 7 


“It was after dark when I woke up, and the 
whole chamber was full of gloom. I got up still 
bewildered and sleepy to look out of the window, 
but a pile of dusky chimnies was all I could see. 

“T remembered that Lucy had told me they 


expected company that evening, but I had on my” 


best Sunday dress already—so after puffing and 
frizzing up my curls a little, I turned the ruffles 
of my short-gown back, far enough to show the 
beads on my neck, and taking my knitting work 
from the basket, I went down stairs, thinking 
that if the York ladies expected to beat me in 
knitting a yarn sock, they would have to give. up 
before the evening was over. 

‘“‘ The parlors were all one stream of lights. The 
silver candle-sticks over the mantle-pieces shone 
and glittered like frost-work, and a branch on the 
side-board set full of snow white candles, fired 
every glass and silver thing around it into a per- 
fect blaze. The rooms were crowded full of 
compaiiy, the geritlemen with long swallow-tailed 
coats that almost touched the carpet, and great, 
wide ruffles in their bosoms: the women with 
their dresses gored all up the sides, and their 
curls dusted over with flower, or something like 
it, till they all looked as gray as so many mock- 
ing-birds. 

‘Cousin Lucy sat by a sort of mahogany chest 
with half the lid thrown back, and her hands 
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were flying up and down, here and there, over a 
set of black and white pieces of wood that were 
set in the edge, and every touch of her fingers 
sent out a thrill of music as if she had started up 
a nest of singing-birds with each motion of her 
little hands. Half a dozen ladies and gentlemen 
were on the floor—moving around, sideling up to 
each other, and shying off—now joining the tips 
of their white gloves, and then crossing their 
arms, just as if they really thought that they 
were dancing. But law!—it was no more like 
the genuine quilting frolick steps that we have 
in the country, than the chirp of a cat-bird is like 
music. 

“Cousin Smith and his wife stood up at one 
end of the room. Every lady that came in went 
right up to them, and after bowing and talking a 
minnte glided off and stood round among the rest. 
All talked louder and faster the more sweetly the 
music sounded through the room, as if they were 
bound to get up an opposition noise, and deter- 
mined to perform the contract at all risks. Iwas 
almost scared out of my senses; but seeing par 
at the other end of the room, I stole along through 
the crowd, and sitting down by him, took out my 
knitting work, pinned the red heart shaped sheath 
against my side, and set my fingers a going just 
as fast as they could fly. 

_4=%-had knit round to the same needle four or 
five times, when two young men who had been 
standing just before me came up. One of them 
put out his white glove and asked me to dance a 
minute with him, minuwett—that was the way he 
drawled out the word. There was something in 
his face that I did not like, so I told him, ‘no, I 
thought it hardly worth while to lay down my 
work just to dance a single minute,’ and par said 
he thought so too. 

“The dandy looked at his companion, and I 
could see his right eye lid droop as if he would 
have winked if I had not been looking right in his 
face. 

‘Such verdancy is truly refreshing,’ says he 
in a half whisper. 

‘*¢ Unique almost as her dress,’ says the other. 

“I felt the blood tingle in my cheeks, for I 
knew that they were making fun of me, but I 
only knit on the faster. 

“*You are very industrious,’ ~ the one that 
had asked me to dance. 

‘But I kept knitting on, and never said a word, 
though my hands trembled among the needles, I 
Was so angry at his insolent tone. 

‘How long have you been in the city?’ says 
he, taking a new start. 

‘**Quite long enough to render herself beloved 
by all her relatives,’ says a voice behind him. 

“TI started and dropped my knitting work. It 


was young Mr. Smith, who had left the dancers 
and came up just in time to witness the cool im- 
pudence of his guest. 

‘*«Mr. Spear,’ says he, turning to the young 
fop, and looking him hard in the face; ‘‘ Mr. 
Spear—permit me to introduce this young lady— 
she is our cousin, and my sister’s friend.’ 

‘**Come,’ he added, bending down ang taking 
the knitting work from my hand—‘let me send 
this to your room: we must introduce you to our 
friends.’ 

‘*I got up to take the arm he cffered, but my 
limbs trembled, and it was all I could do to keep 
from crying right there before them all. 

‘¢¢Let me go up stairs,’ says I, in a low voice, 
to cousin Smith. ‘I know I don’t look fit to be 
seen. Every body will be making fun of me.’ 

‘*¢ Hush child, don’t tremble so. You are 
looking very fresh and sweet—nothing could be 
more becoming than this pretty short-gown with 
its crimped ruffles—only act natural, don’t be 
frightened, that’s a good girl—smile and talk as 
you did at dinner: there, there—you shall sce if 
any one will ridicule you here.’ 

‘*He was bending his head toward me, I looked 
up through the tears that would come in my eyes 
spite of all I could do, and I trembled worse than 
ever—but oh! it was a sweet, pleasant, tremulous 
thrill—such as shakes a violet when the wind 
sighs over it. I thought it was gratitude for his 
kindness. I did indeed! 

‘‘*Well girls, I need not tell you how gentle 
and good he was to me all that evening—how he 
walked up and down the rooms with his poor 
frightened country cousin, hanging on his arm— 
I need not tell you how he led her down to the 
supper table and helped her himself that her 
blunders might pass unnoticed—I cannot tell you 
all this. Girls, girls! don’t laugh! I am sitting 
here a harmless, good natured old maid, but now 
while I am thinking of that night, I could cry like 
a child—I have had offers, indeed I have—but 
the memory of that night has kept me what I am. 
He did not know how powerfully a little kindness 
falls on a warm heart, and my heart was warm 
and grateful, and—well, well, from that night I 
loved my cousin. But he never guessed it—I 
grew more timid before him—more sad. They 
thought it home-sickness, and cousin Lucy—in- 
deed, all the family tried to amuse me, they took 
me to the theatre, every where, but unless he 
went also, I took no interest in anything I saw. 
At last par insisted on it that I was getting ill, 
and would go home. I did not sleep a wink the 
night before we started—it seemed as if my heart 
would break every time I thought of going home 
—I never expected to see him again on earthfor 





though I loved him with my whole heart and 
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soul, I knew that he did not care a cent for me, 
nor never would.’ 

‘¢* They took us down to the sloop in a splendid 
carriage. Young Mr. Smith went with us, and 
staid on board till we put out of the dock. I sat 
close to him on the locker, and while he was 
talking to par, he took my hand and held it in his 
without seeming to know it—I tried and tried to 
hold it still that he might not guess what dreadful 
feelings were going on in my heart; but he was 
not thinking of me—I hardly believe he ever 
thought of me twenty times after in the whole 
course of his life. He smiled that same old 
smile when he shook hands with us in the little 
cabin, and when I crept up the narrow stairs and 
looked after him through my tears, he was bow- 
ing from the carriage to some person on the side- 
walk, and that same cheerful smile was on his 
lips. I pulled my green veil over my face and 
went back to the cabin, for everything grew dark 
about me, and I thought my heart was breaking.”’ 

Here aunt Patty’s voice broke, and she lifted a 
corner of her ample checked apron to interrupt a 
tear that was rolling slowly down her cheek. By 
this motion a handful of loose peas was dislodged 
from her lap, and went dancing over the stoop all 
unheeded by their owner, who at another time 
would have been sadly troubled with such prodi- 
gal waste. 

‘*And did you never see Mr. Smith again?” 
inquired the roguish girl, who had been most im- 
portunate for the story. 

‘‘ Yes,” said aunt Patty, gathering the pea-pods 
up in her apron, ‘yes, I saw him once after that.” 

‘Qh! tell us how, and when?” we all ex- 
claimed at once. 

Aunt Patty gathered the folds of her apron up 
in one hand, and pressing the other on the arm of 
her chair, used it as a sort of lever by which she 
was assisted to an upright position. She moved 
majestically down the yard, went close to the 
fence, and lifting her apron over it, shook out the 
tender pea-pods to half a dozen young pigs that 
lay on the sward basking in the sunshine. 

“Come, aunt Patty, dear aunt Patty—tell us 
all about it, do, now?” was an earnest appeal, as 
she came heavily up the steps again. 

“You asked me to tell about my visit to New 
York,” she said, ‘‘well, I did tell you all about 
it, like an old fool as I am, and now there is 
something else wanted; there is no contenting 
you, I can see that. Go home, every one of you, 
while I go in and see about dinner.” 

Aunt Patty took up her basin of peas, and 
smoothing them off with her hand, turned to go 
into the house. 

# Oh! aunt Patty, you are too bad,” we ex- 
claimed. 





weaned 


She shook her head and hesitated, with one 
plump foot resting on the door sill. 

*«But some other time,” we persisted, “you 
will tell us about it, when we’re-all together.” 

“Well,” said aunt Patty, evidently relenting, 
‘well, girls, go home now, and I’Il see about it,” 





THE SEA. 
BY 8. SWAIN, JR. 


A SOLEMN awe enchains my wondering soul, 

As I glance out upon thy mighty breast 

That heaves as if, were strongly beating there, 
The pulses of the world. So dimly vast 

Are thy illimitable fields of space, 

The air that freshens from them seemeth like 
Breath from Eternity. The voice of God 

In thy unceasing roar seems speaking out 

To His created things. Thou art indeed 

The grandeur of the earth. And with thy cloud 
Heaven sows it thick with beauty. From thy um 
Is wet the thirsty land; and blossoms spring— 
Vales smile with verdure, and the woodlands shake. 
Their mingled arms with green luxuriant life— 
Rills leap from out the rocks, and softly wind 
Like silver bands in music round the hills. 


All nature seems to listen to thy hymn 
In reverant pause. Even thy sweet sister there 
The quiet sky, bends down so low tohear 


That her soft cheek reposes on thy breast. ~~ 


Oh! how lightly does man trust his strength 

To wrestle with thy might. Far, far away 

I see the straining sails. Oh! wrathful sea, 

Calm for a while thy white-plumed troops of waves, 
For on those decks are hearts that beat of home 
And haste to gather there. The melody 

Of love has fallen not upon their ears 

Till it is almost a forgotten sound— 

And wilt thou spare them not? Thy fretful caves— 
The coral realms of thy unmeasured deeps, 
Where through long centuries, untold by man, 
Thou hast been moaning on, have they not had 
Their share of human prey? Are not thy floors 
White even now with manhood’s soldier bones? 
Have not the charms of hapless beauty lit 

A rosy twilight there? Oh! terrible 

Art thou when lashed to wild and foamy wrath, 
When thy tall billows leap to meet the storm 

And driving fury of the deluged air! 

How doth man feel his abject littleness 

Tossed on thy mountain waves, with one frail plank, 
The barrier from Death! 


Thou dost obey 
The Ruler of the world. Thy billows all 
Since first the morning stars together sang, 
Unto the music of Creation’s march 
Have danced in freedom on. Thy storm that shakes 
Earth’s strong foundation rocks—thy slumbering calm 
That softly crystals round the island shore— 
Are but obedient to the will of Him 
Who holds thy waters in His “hollow hand!” 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Tue spring and summer have been unusually ad- 
vanced this year, producing a corresponding advance 
in thefashions. Summer dresses have now universally 

rseded winter ones. Neapolitan, straw, silk, and 
other light styles of bonnets have been, for more than a 
month, generally worn; while balzorines, which this 
year are of unprecedented beauty, have supplanted 
silks and velvets. 

Fic. .—An Eventne Dress of white muslin, over 
which is worn an open skirt, rounded in front, forming 
an open tunic. The corsage is high, half-pointed, and 
ornamented with a deep cape extending from the 
shoulders to the waist. The sleeves are loose, and 
open at the ends, displaying an under sleeve of the 
finest cambric, with a deep ruffle extending partially 
over the hand. The hair is twisted behind, with a 
heavy ringlet behind the ear, and white roses before. 
A richly worked white veil hangs down nearly to the 
feet. 

Fic. u—A Watrxinc Dress of rich balzorine, 
having two deep flounces cut in points at the edges, 
with three rows of silk darker than the dress at the top. 
The corsage is high, half-pointed, tight, and open in 
front, where it is crossed by several rows of silk like 
that on the skirt. A lace collar is worn with this 
costume, and the Neapolitan bonnet is richly trimmed 
with ribbon and lace. The sleeves are rather loose, 
with an opening towards the wrist, crossed with rows 
of sillx as the corsage. 

Fic. m1.—A Ripine Dress of green cloth, worn over 
a richly worked skirt. The corsage is pointed, high on 
the shoulders, and rolls open in front like a gentleman’s 
coat, the*inside being lined with velvet. A collar and 
cravat, a la Byron, complete this part of the dress. 
The sleeves are tight. The corsage is ornamented 
with three rows of buttons. A riding hat and veil finish 
the costume. 

Fig. 1v.—An Evening Dress of white tarlatane 
muslin, 4 double jupe, the edge of the under skirt deco- 
rated with a fluted trimming of straw-colored areophane, 
and continued up as far as the edge of the upper jupe 
on the left side: the upper short skirt is trimmed, to 
match, the areop extending on the left side half 
way to the waist, where it is caught up by a bunch of 
flowers. The corsage is quite low and pointed; and 
from the shoulders depends a deep, square cape trim- 
med with lace. The sleeves are short. The hair is 
worn in ringlets, with pearl beads interwoven at the 
back and crossing in two rows just above the forehead. 
This is an appropriate and elegant costume for a sum- 
mer evening. 

GeneraL Remarks on Dresses.—The style for 
walking dresses is to make the body high and plain, as 
well as the sleeves. More than two flounces is consi- 
dered past the mode. The most distingué dresses are 
ornamented with small bands of silk, velvet, or gympe, 
according to the material, as in Figure Second. Our 
fashionables are studiously plain in their promenade 
attire, reserving splendor for their CaRRiaGe Dresses. 
A pattern for one of these latter of great beauty has 
been sent us. It is of fawn colored gros de Tours ; the 








jupe made open on each side, showing a breadth of 
white silk, and laced across with a twisted silk cord; 
the small cape which decorates the corsage is sur- 
rounded with an inlet, and lacing to match the sides of 
the jupe, meeting in the front, and reaching to the 
waist, which is rounded; tight plain sleeves; drawn 
capote of pale blue silk, the crown and interior trimmed 
prettily, with shaded pink roses, and fullings of tulle. 
A very elegant Evenine Dress is of white organdi de 
? Inde; the body half high, and the fronts full from the 
shoulder; the waist is long and pointed; the neck is sur- 
rounded by a full plaiting of pale blue satin ribbon; the 
sleeves are straight and large, and reach only to the 
elbow: they are trimmed to correspond with the body, 
The skirt, a /a robe, is rounded at the corners, and has 
a plaiting of ribbon round it. Under dress of deep 
primrose silk; the body tight; and the skirt having a 
deep volant of rich lace. Petit bonnet of blonde, fal- 
ling full at the ears, ornamented with yellow roses; the 
crown being round and small, A pretty Dinner Cos- 
TUME is of spotted organdi ; the corsage low, the fronts 
being fulled from the shoulder to the centre of the waist, 
where the fullness is confined by three rows of gauging; 
the stomacher is plain, and is finished by two rows of 
narrow lace, one of which is carried round the neck of 
the dress. The sleeves are large and very wide at the 
bottom, and are plaited full at the bend of the arm in 
front; they are edged with a full reverse plaiting of 
violet-colored satin ribbon. The skirt is exceedingly 
long and full, and has three deep tucks en diais, set on 
a little full, each being headed by a plaiting of ribbon 


. to correspond with the sleeves. Ceinture and long ends 


of broad satin ribbon, 

Bonnets.—These continue of a medium size, and 
are of horse-hair, gimp, braids, drawn silk, &c., orna- 
mented with ribbons, flowers, or lace, both outside and 
inside. The flowers generally are of a small size. For 
travelling capotes, straws, trimmed very plainly, are 
the mode. 

A Mornine Dress of new pattern is made of pale 
lavender gros de Naples, the skirt made very full, and 
ornamented down the centre of the front with three 
biais of velvet, a shade darker than the dress, and gra- 
dually widening toward the edge of the skirt. High 
Amazonian body, opening half way down the front, 
where it is laced across with a torsade or cord; half 
long sleeves, perfectly plain, the facings being merely 
edged with a biais pareil to those on the skirt; under 
sleeves and chemisette of fulled datiste, edged with 
lace. Cap composed of a light white lace divided with 
puttings of white and pink, which passes in a half 
wreath right over the front, ending just upon each ear, 
where it is attached with meuds and ends of ribbon, a 
bow of the same being placed at the back part of this 
pretty and becoming cap, 

Nove.ties.—It is almost impossible to enumerate 
the different articles coming under this head, the most 
remarkable, however, are the puritan collars; fichis of 
lace descending just to the waist, rounded at the back, 
and forming a point in the front, trimmed all round 
with a double lace plisse a la viellé; then again, those 
pretty little square pelerines opening upon the froat, 
the Geraldine pelerine, and those little open collars 
in cambric, trimmed with Valenciennes guimpes. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘WuatTever elegance may be displayed in the engra- 
vings in a magazine, it is after all on its literary merits 
that its most lasting claims to public favor must repose ; 


in no better way than by a female editor assisted prin- 
cipally by female contributors. There is a certain tone 
that ought to pervade a magazine of this kind which can 
only be imparted to it by the refined taste of woman; 
and we can see the same difference between the pe- 
riodicals' conducted by gentlemen and those under the 
care of ladies, that we notice between a bachelor’s 
apartments and the home where female grace presides, 
for though the one may be as costly and even more 
elaborately adorned than the other, it wants those little 
elegancies which betray the superintending eye of a 
wife, sister, or mother. 
denial, that our magazine has, on these grounds, higher 
claims to the patronage of the sex than any one in the 
United States. During the last six months we have 
published two numbers made up wholly by female con- 
tributors. This is unprecedented! 

It is a libel to accuse the female mind of lightness 
and frivolity, and to suppose that only insipid tales and 
poems can be acceptable to it. Those who make this 
accusation never read what they denounce. The writings 
of such a one as Mrs. Sigourney, who is dear to every 
true woman’s heart, cannot surely be useless or impro- 
per. The perusal of domestic stories, inculcating les- 
sons of experience and morality, should be commended 
instead of opposed. The influence for good thus exer- 
cised over young minds by these means is almost in- 
credible; while those of more mature age may, from 
such sources, find relaxation or alleviate pain. The 
heads of families would do well to consider that the 
taste for what is called light reading is natural, nay! 
inevitable in youth—that it will usually gratify itself, 
in one way if not in another—and that the wisest course 
is to feed it with proper aliment instead of leaving it 
to “gorge on garbage.” There is no better way to 
put down the “circulation of improper foreign books 
than iy tering a correct American literature; and 
we can repeat here, what all our authors of note have 
said in other places, that the magazines are, at present, 
nearly the only supports of our native writers. 

We speak now of the magazines which contain only 
original matter; and of these, this is the only one pub- 
lished at two dollars. Tt would be much cheaper for 
us to make selections from known writers; but our 
matter would then want the charm of novelty, and 
would be, in part, a fraud on authors. Most of the 
articles we publish are bought at high prices, and sums 
have been paid by us for a single story which would 
support a family, in any country town, comfortably for 
a year. Our contributors are the best in the land. 
Such writers as Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. 
Osgood, Mrs. Annan, Mrs. Ellet, Miss Orne, ‘Miss 
Lawson and Miss Davenant have no superiors, either 
here or abroad; and we speak from a competent know- 
ledge of the English magazines as well as of our own. 
Those, therefore, who subscribe to this periodical are 
sure of receiving the best specimens of literature, of 
the kind, in the language. 


and quite another thing to prove. 
and a periodical intended for the sex can be conducted 


‘We may say, without fear of ' 





WHICH IS TRUE? 


Many of the magazines declare that they pe 
latest fashions exclusively. But itis one thing t 
We, ho 
satisfy any person that this magazine not only pal 
the really latest fashions, but is the only one a J 
rica that does. So late as in the May number a 
costumes in advance of those in the London Wor 
Fashion! Our magazine was published i in ; 
on the 13th of April; and the English period 
taining the same styles, did not reach Boston 
21st. And this has been done, not only once, a 


$ raltimes! But we are the sole magazine thus to 
; cipate the foreign ones, no other periodical 


ventured on the expensive arrangements 
secure this desirable object. We say not these tf 
in a boasting spirit, but only that the public ma 
the truth. It is hard if equal credit is to be gi 
the indolent and active. ; 
There is another point to which we wish to ¢ 
attention of our readers. During the last six 
we believe, every one of the ladies’ magazines hag 
lished, in their fashion plates, figures which 
issued one, two, or three months before. As 
matter easily susceptible of proof it is not to be} 
posed that we would hazard the assertion unwarra 
All we ask is that the examination may be m 
These facts will satisfy those who wish 
Sashions that “‘Tue Lavies Nationat M 
ts the only one in which they can be proc 
certainty. 


AvtocraPus.—At the beginning of this 
was announced that each number of “Our 
Poets,” would be accompanied with an 
Many have. induced us to prefer 
these autographs for the July number, 
paper on the subject, we shall give the sigi 
every female writer of eminence in Am 
cotemporary magazine once published a hij 
lar article on the same theme; but there : 
a few autographs of ladies given. Ours will bel 
plete. a 





Nove.ties.—The colored plate in this nur 
of Mr. Quarre’s most beautiful designs. Se 
of taste, to whom it has been shown, pronounes 
perb. Mr. Quarre himself considers it his a 
We have several other novelties from the s 
other sources in preparation. 


Omussions.—The usual Editors’ Table, the 
New Books, and The Home Department are 


bly crowded out of this number. ‘The table of coat 
and title-page consume the space usually ¢ 
these purposes. There are, however, but 
books out. 
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